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Two TINY EXTRACTS from Doctor Zhivago, the novel by the 


‘pereat Russian poet Boris Pasternak which is being pub- 


lished in Italian, French, English and Swedish and still has 
not been announced for publication in the Soviet Union: 

In a conversation between two Army officers, both for- 
mer political prisoners, now at the front in 1943, one says: 
“War certainly has been a kind of purifying storm, a breath 
of fresh air, a hope of salvation. Not only in terms of 
a your lot as a deportee, but also in comparison with life 
before the 30s — even when we were free and comfortably 
set in our universities with our books, our ease and com- 
fort. I believe that collectivization was an error, that it 
failed, although we are unwilling to admit it. In order to 
{ conceal this failure, all kinds of terror had to be used to 
make people stop thinking and criticizing, to make them 
see what did not really exist and to accept what was con- 
trary to evidence. Hence the untold cruelty of the Yezhov 
period, the promulgation of a constitution which everyone 
knew was doomed in advance, the introduction of elec- 
tions which were not based on true electoral principles. 





‘rors and dangers and imminent death, it was a godsend 


LVI So much so that when war broke out, with its genuine hor- 





‘ compared to the inhuman tyranny of lies. It brought a kind 
_ of relief by setting a limit to the diabolical power of the 
lifeless words. Then, not only deportees like yourself, but 
everybody else, at home or at the front, began to breathe 
more freely and deeply, and throw themselves into the awful, 
pt struggle from which all hoped to find salvation.” 
* And, somewhat later on, the author says of the hero: 
“As always when he worked, he was beset by many thoughts 
| about the individual and society. He discovered once again 
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that he could not conceive of history (or, rather, what is 
more precisely termed the course of history) without the 
analogy of life in the vegetable kingdom. In the winter, 
under the snow, the leafless branches of the trees seem 
frail and miserable. In the spring, in only a few days, the 
forest changes with a burst to the sky. . . . During this 
transfiguration, the forest moves faster than animals do, 
and yet no one can perceive its motion. The forest stays 
set, and never gets caught by watchmen. One always finds 
it motionless. So does life run in society; history is per- 
petually moving and changing, even though its transforma- 
tions are not immediately perceptible. 

“No one makes history, history cannot be seen, just as 
one does not see the grass grow. Wars, revolutions, kings, 
the Robespierres and the like, help to stimulate and fer- 
tilize it. Revolutions are made by men of action, sectarian 
fanatics, masters of narrowness. Within a few hours, or 
a few days, they can upset the old order. The upheaval can 
last weeks, or a few years. Then, for decades and even 
centuries men will venerate, like a relic, the limited spirit 
which caused the upheaval. 

“While mourning for Lara, he was also mourning for 
that summer, long ago, when the revolution was considered 
something godlike. descended for heaven to earth, the wor- 
shipful summer when everyone lived madly at liberty. . . .” 

These two bits are translated from extracts published 
in the Paris weekly France-Observateur, and probably suffer 
from the defects of double (or triple) translation. Pre- 
liminary reports on the Italian edition say that Doctor 
Zhivago is “possibly the greatest Russian fiction since Chek- 
hov.” Pantheon will publish the book here in the spring. 
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By Denis Healey 


PARIS: 


HE December meeting of the NATO Council will be 
[re most critical in its history. Changes which have 
been slowly maturing for several years have suddenly 
come to a head. The sputnik has altered the balance of 
power inside NATO even more than the balance between 
the U.S. and Russia. It has brought home to America the 
fact that she cannot drop H-bombs on Russia without 
having her own cities laid waste in return; therefore, 
Europe can no longer take massive retaliation by America 
for granted. Britain has already acquired the capacity to 
strike at Russia with H-bombs of her own, and France has 
given notice of her intention to follow suit. 

In 1949, the European countries had no alternative but 
to base their security on America’s atomic air power— 
and they felt safe enough in relying on it. Today, some of 
them feel neither the same need nor the same confidence. 
An alliance pledged to collective security is crumbling 
into an anarchy of independent thermonuclear powers. 

The smaller European states, which will be unable to 
afford their own H-bombs for some time, are appalled at 
this development. Too late they are clamoring to make the 
alliance a reality. But they themselves share the responsi- 
bility for NATO’s failure to realize its early promise. 
Denmark and Belgium have been no more ready than 
Britain and the United States to provide the manpower 
and equipment which might have given NATO alterna- 
tives to massive thermonuclear retaliation. Petty national- 
ism throughout the alliance has frustrated its initial aim 
of building balanced collective forces—even the com- 
mand structure remains hopelessly unwieldy. The failure 
to standardize even non-secret equipment is costing the 
alliance billions of dollars in peacetime, as it might cost 
millions of lives in war. 

If their “declaration of common purpose” means any- 
thing, President Eisenhower and Prime Minister Macmil- 
lan now want to stop this process of disintegration. “The 
countries of the free world are interdependent,” they said 
in Washington last month, “and only in genuine partner- 
ship, by combining their resources and sharing tasks in 
many fields, can progress and safety be found.” When he 
returned to London, Macmillan went further still. “I feel 
that in the near future the nations of the free world must 
make an even more significant contribution of their 
national sovereignty to the common cause than hitherto,” 
he told the House of Commons, to the dismay of the right- 
wing press. Such phrases have aroused great expectations 
for the coming meeting in Paris. But they were heard just 


NATOS 


as loud and confident in 1949, And since the Prime Min. 
isters are attending, there is a danger that the Council 
will content itself with the ritual bromides or, worse still, 
commit itself verbally to new forms of cooperation with. 
out first resolving the conflicts of interest and attitude 
which are driving its members still further apart. 

The one great ‘Sebebibien on whose solution all else de- 
pends is to find a new strategic concept for NATO which 
makes sense for both America and Europe. Because 
America’s conversion to the idea of limited atomic war- 
fare has coincided with her panic over the sputnik, Euro- 
peans inevitably see it as a means of sparing the US. 
from horrors which America is quite content to see in 


flicted on her allies. Though NATO’s General Lauris / 


Norstad is now sponsoring the concept of local atomic 


defense which Secretary of State John Foster Dulles | 


launched in October, his civilian counterpart, NATO Sec- 
retary-General Paul-Henri Spaak, is bitterly resisting it 
on behalf of most of Continental Europe. There is a sud- 
den surge of European enthusiasm for large conventional 
forces as an alternative to limited atomic war. But, how- 
ever attractive a conventional shield might seem in theory, 
there is no sign that either Europe or America will make 
the necessary sacrifices to produce it in practice. More- 
over, since Russia is now arming her troops for limited 
atomic war, the West cannot assume that she will not her- 
self initiate it. 

The biggest obstacle to agreement inside NATO, as 
Walter Lippmann has pointed out, is a sudden breakdown 
of mutual confidence which only drastic action by Amer- 
ica and Britain can repair. It is obviously now essential 


for NATO to develop the capacity for limited atomic wat | 
as a possible option between the present extremes of con- ) 


ventional forces which are inadequate to deal with any- 
thing but a frontier incident and strategic air power 
whose use is suicidal. But a country can hope to keep 
atomic warfare within acceptable limits only if it has the 
power and the will to meet an unacceptable extension 
of those limits by massive retaliation. Europe no longet 
has confidence in America’s readiness to invoke this st: 
preme sanction on behalf of her allies. 

Moreover, the only sort of “limited” atomic war which 
America has so far envisaged is one which, like Exercises 
“Carte Blanche” and “Sage Brush,” means the annihile 
tion of the country which happens to be the battlefield. 
Thus a European country in the front line of a possible 
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atomic war is bound to insist that it possess for itself a 
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capacity for massive retaliation at least sufficient to force 
) both sides to keep the war within limits it can tolerate. In 








ee “other words, the Continental countries are most unlikely 
titude | to accept a strategy of limited atomic war unless they 
have some strategic as well as tactical atomic weapons for 
se de- themselves. 
with { At present, America and Britain, the only atomic 
cause | powers in NATO, are asking the Continent to accept a 
=| strategy which would spare them any major risk, and 
Euro are simultaneously insisting that the Continent leave them 
with the sole right to initiate the use of both tactical and 
ee jn. , strategic atomic weapons. And they add insult to injury 
pat ( by describing this new policy as “interdependence”! But 
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the Continent now has a bargaining power incomparably 
greater than before. In the first place, it will be only a 
few years before France, and perhaps other Continental 
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countries, are able to start producing their own atomic 
weapons. In the second place, America may soon be un- 
able to maintain her own deterrent unless she has Conti- 
nental bases for her intermediate-range missiles: there 
might well be a period of years in which anti-aircraft 
missiles have rendered the bomber obsolete while America 
has not caught up with Russia in intercontinental missiles. 

At present, America and Britain are hoping to fob the 
Continent off with renewed declarations of readiness to 
use massive retaliation and with formulas for “NATO 
control” of atomic stockpiles. But, so long as NATO is an 
alliance of sovereign states, the decision to use atomic 
weapons must lie ultimately with one or more of its sov- 
ereign governments. Dulles has already said that it is 
inconceivable that Europe should be given a veto against 
an American decision to use atomic weapons in self- 
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Continental nations suspicious of Anglo-American atomic monopoly 


LAST CHANCE 


defense. Europe will reply that it is no less inconceivable 
that America should be in a position to veto a European 
decision to use these weapons. In my view, given the pres- 
ent crisis of confidence, the only way out is for America 
and Britain to give atomic weapons outright to those of 
their NATO allies which wish to possess them. So long 
as the Anglo-Saxon powers shirk this decision, it will be 
impossible to preserve NATO from final collapse. 

Once the NATO powers agree genuinely to share their 
atomic weapons, the way will be clear to interdependence 
in the whole field of arms production. There is no national 
argument against specialization in production, providing 
that the results of specialization are equally available to 
all. For example, it is perfectly reasonable to concentrate 
all missile production in one or two countries so long as 
the missiles themselves are generally distributed. National 
productive capacity is much less important to security 
now that a long world war is ruled out and the issue is 
decided by the arms which are operationally available on 
the first day. Here again, Continental pressure is likely 
to be effective. Spaak recently declared: “For the prestige 
of the European countries, it is not indispensable to re- 
invent what the United States has already discovered, 
and the security of the United States will not be imperiled 
if it makes known to its friends what its enemies already 
know.” 

Nevertheless, if NATO moves in the direction of genu- 
ine equality in defense, there will be tremendous new 
factors of instability to trouble world politics. America 
and Britain can use altruistic as well as selfish arguments 
to justify their demand for atomic trusteeship. There will 
be some Continental countries which would rather forego 
atomic weapons themselves than see them extended to 
West Germany. And there is no doubt that the Soviet 
Union will have grounds for fear as well as frustration if 
all the countries of Western Europe acquire the capacity 
for initiating atomic war. But the fact is that nothing can 
halt this process so long as the world is divided into two 
power blocs across the middle of Europe. The choice for 
NATO at the moment is between atomic interdependence 
and atomic anarchy. There is a third way out—but it 
depends upon cooperation with the Soviet Union in a new 
European settlement and general disarmament. It will be 
a great pity if the NATO Council fails to put forward this 
alternative. A positive policy for peace settlement is as 
essential to the survival of the alliance as a policy for 
defense. 
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ENRY David Thoreau is a sort of 
a American St. Francis—if you 
can imagine a Unitarian saint. He 
had the requisite austerity and the 
pitiless drive toward perfection. The 
visions which were revealed to him 
were not of angels or of any sort of 
heavenly hosts. In his sacred groves 
or under the magic moon, he was 
enchanted, rather, by revelations of a 
satisfactory human society made up 
of individuals who had solved their 
personal problems and 
could dwell together in untroubled 
unity. 

This man never leaves us alone, 
and consequently we cannot leave 
him alone. He lived but a short life, 
from 1817 to 1862, and wrote com- 
paratively little. But he said things 
about our materialistic, gadgety way 
of life that get under the skin of one 
generation after another. It was only 
the beginning of our industrial capi- 
talism which he saw, but it bred in 
him such a dislike that he rowed as 
fast as he could past the mills on the 
Merrimack in order to avoid con- 


therefore 


tamination. We live in an age when 
almost everyone has found some com- 
promise between his conscience and 
the excesses of our giant capitalism, 
and we look back with a tolerant 
smile on the sensitive youth of 1840. 
Nevertheless, we cannot rid ourselves 
of the notion that that simple boy 
*way back there was partly right. 
And, in some way which we find it 
hard to explain, he is now, more than 
a century later, putting us in the 
wrong. 

A new book, After Walden, by Leo 
Stoller (Stanford University, $4), is 


especially welcome because it deals in 


THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


Henry Thoreau, 
New England Saint 


detail with Thoreau’s attitude toward 
American business and industry, our 
whole money-making way of life. 
And since, after meticulous examina- 
tion of all the available evidence, it 
reaches conclusions somewhat differ- 
ent from those usually accepted, it 
deserves to be read. 

Dr. Stoller records the average 
man’s thumbnail sketch of the phi- 
losopher, “the man who lived in a 
hut by Walden Pond and went to jail 
rather than pay taxes.” But for him 
that is the beginning, not the end. 
He undertakes a painstaking search 
through all of the books, essays, lec- 
tures, letters and fragmentary jot- 
tings of this very unsystematic man 
to discover just what were his theo- 
ries and attitudes as he went along 
facing the changing forms of social 
and industrial life. 

It did not take this sensitive and 
sharp-witted man long to discover 
that neither living alone nor going 
to jail would solve the moral prob- 
lems which faced him. To satisfy his 
conscience about either war or slav- 
ery, he would have to submit to 
some sort of cooperation with his 
fellows. And cooperation meant some 
degree of compromise. 

From the unhappiness of inward 
struggle Thoreau found one obvious 
and very satisfactory way of escape. 
The lives of the American Indians 
seemed to him more satisfactory than 
those of 19th-century white men. 
They were simpler, less cruel, less dis- 
honest. So one thing which was plain- 
ly good was to preserve the forest 
and all of the wilderness ways. This 
Harvard graduate found his greatest 
satisfaction in studying forestry and 





doing what he could to encourage tl Th 
preservation of trees and all sorts of 
natural resources. Had he lived 9 sin 
years longer, he would certainly 
have hailed with enthusiasm the ini. 
tiation of our system of nations 
parks. Even the wild animals seemed 
more satisfactory to this highly ciyj. 
lized man than his fellow citizens 
They might be cruel to one another. 
but they did not exploit their kind, By 

Dr. Stoller takes it for granted g 
that Thoreau’s adoption of surveying i ' 
as a way of making a living is proof ) 





of at least partial acceptance of the 17 
commercial and money -changing § —_ 
way of life. It is true that this pro. ban 
fession furnished an excuse for alon 
spending endless happy hours in wat 
wooded tracts far from town or vik} P28" 
lage. But our author comments: “No ~~ 
other occupation for which Thoreau with 

ee 


was qualified would have been as | ) 
adequately symbolic as was val 8 








ing of the decision to accept life} *"° 
within an economic order based on 0” 
profit. What had he become if not | L 
an instrument to certify ownership in lead 
transactions aimed at making} P@" 
money?” Along with this there went geth 
a certain concession to government. the 
The “natural features which make a late 
township handsome,” he said, should | 2" 
be preserved for the public and not This 
surrendered to individuals. Obvious here 
ly, this anarchist was thinking of the diff 
welfare state as doing some of the } Pac 
good things which cannot be ex an 
pected of individuals. ” 
Whatever change took place in i 
Thoreau’s thought about the anti | 
slavery movement was, no doubt. ™ 
largely due to the increasing heat of “ 
the struggle between North and h " 
South. John Brown, the man of vio- 2 
lence, became the hero of this man pie 
of peace. And, despite his dislike h | 
the Abolitionists, this individualit § 
found himself helping runaway slave “mn 


escape to Canada. In his last part 

graph, our author acknowledges the! oe 
in the end the sensitive and cor} 
scientious thinker whose intellectu#l Fra 
course he has been tracing found ™ nal 
satisfactory solution for his inwatl ; 
problems. . 
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ae I HAD NOT seen the Neapolitan doc- 
rveying 


tor and Senator Eugenio Reale in 
17 years. In France back in the sum- 
fmer of 1940, we had had adjoining 


By Francois Bondy 
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hanging § 

nis pro bunks in the Vernet internment camp 
se {or} along the Spanish border and had 
urs jy | Watched through the barbed wire as 
we Parisian buses, far off their normal 
1s: “No } Toute, rolled toward the frontier filled 
horeay { With refugees. Reale had previously 
een asf Deen editor of the Communist Voce 
survey. 284 Italiani in Paris, and had long 
pt life} Since abandoned the medical profes- 
sed on Sion for that of a revolutionary. 

if not) Luigi Longo and other present 
ship in leaders of the Italian Communist 


naking 5 Party were also in the camp. To- 
gether they solemnly expelled from 


ae the Party a dissenting comrade (who 
nake af later became a legendary figure 
should | 2@ong the North Italian partisans). 
nd not} this atmosphere of ostracism and 


villi heresy-hunting among internees with 
of the | ‘ifferent views of the Hitler-Stalin 
of the | Pact set up barricades inside the 
camp that were higher than the 


ip barbed wire outside. Also among us 
ce int WAS Laszlo Rajk, who was one day 
anti. , 0 be Communist Foreign Minister of 
Joutt, | Hungary and then tortured, forced 
eat of | 0 confess and hanged by Party boss 
~ and { Matyas Rakosi. Rajk’s shocking fate 
if vie hastened Reale’s break with the Party 
; man | ~Dut that was much later. . . . 


‘ke of} In the years after Vernet, I often 
lualist heard about Reale. He was placed on 
clave § ‘tial in Toulouse by the Vichy re- 
part gime, but nothing could be proved 
s that | 28ainst him. Fascist Italy obtained 
his extradition, but Reale was still 
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ectual 
ti Francois Bonpy, veteran Swiss jour- 
vail nalist, edits Preuves, Paris monthly 


of the Cultural Freedom Congress. 
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on trial in Rome when the Badoglio 
coup of September 1943 liberated 
him. He was a leader of the subse- 
quent anti-Nazi uprising in Naples 
and later was Communist party chief 
in southern Italy and editor of the 
Party paper Unita in Naples. 

In the postwar Italian coalition 
regime, he served on the Constitu- 
tional Court and as Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs. In the 
latter capacity, he accompanied Pre- 
mier Alcide de Gasperi to Paris for 
the Peace Treaty negotiations. Later, 
he was named Ambassador to Poland. 

After the Communists were ex- 
pelled from the Government, Reale 
was one of the Italian party’s two 
representatives in the Cominform 
(the other was Longo). He gradu- 
ally withdrew from the political lead- 
ership of the Party—after 1951, he 
was no longer a member of the Cen- 
tral Committee, and two years later 
did not seek re-election to Parlia- 
ment—but he remained the Party’s 
financial genius. It was he who found- 
ed the import-export banks which 
provided illegal funds for the Party 
treasury through Italian trade with 
Poland, Czechoslovakia and other 
Communist countries. No one knows 
more than Eugenio Reale about the 
Party’s sources of money—it spends 
some $8 million annually—and this 
has made his defection especially 
painful. 

Reale had never really seen eye to 
eye with Italian Communist leader 
Palmiro Togliatti. He had seen how 
Togliatti watched his closest asso- 
ciates hanged in Prague without ut- 
tering a word of protest, how he let 
pleading letters go unanswered and 


Thousands of intellectuals and workers have left Togliatti 
since 1956 and are casting about for a new type of socialism 


Italy’s New Ex-Communists 


justified each new blood purge in 
carefully considered, pedantic trea- 
tises. 

Like many others, Reale might 
well have withdrawn gradually and 
silently from the Party—disillu- 
sioned, disgusted, yet not prepared 
to become a “renegade.” But the 
events in Poland and Hungary— 
above all, the intervention of Soviet 
troops against Hungarian workers— 
were the last straw for him, as for 
thousands of other Italian Commu- 
nists. He not only broke with the 
Party but emerged as its accuser, 
writing essays which were distin- 
guished not only by intimate knowl- 
edge of the Party but by brilliant 
style. As usual in such cases, pre- 
cisely those Party members who had 
been closest to Reale were forced to 
write the most violent denunciations 
of him. Reale replied by publishing 
diary excerpts in which he had re- 
corded his last conversations with his 
new-found adversaries—and the at- 
tacks promptly ceased. He now pub- 
lishes a weekly, Corrispondenza So- 
cialista, which he sends to thousands 
of Party members, since he has the 
mailing lists. Only 5 per cent of the 
addressees obeyed the Party’s order 
not to accept the paper, and hundreds 
of letters to Reale have shown how 
deep the Party crisis is. 

How has Reale been able to com- 
plete the transition from Communism 
to democracy so rapidly, when other 
“renegades” have taken years or 
never made it at all? Ignazio Silone, 
himself the first great heretic of Ital- 
ian Communism, points out how 
many intellectually and_ politically 
distinct tendencies are to be found in 





this mass party. Out of disgust with 
a politically incompetent upper class, 
out of anti-Fascism, out of a desire 
to join the ranks of the modern de- 
mucracies as quickly as_ possible, 
many Italians became Communists 
even though they fundamentally be- 
lieved in freedom and democracy 
and had little taste for Stalinist totali- 
tarianism, which they excused as a 
passing evil, a disease of childhood. 

After the events of October 1956, 
many of these people could no longer 
convince themselves that Communism 
was “really” leading to democracy 
and progress. More than 40,000 
Party members resigned, and more 
than ten times that many simply 
failed to pay their dues, renew their 
Party cards or attend cell meetings. 
Previously, there had been individual 
defections: the writer Elio Vittorini, 
later the Parliamentary Deputies 
Cucchi and Magnani. This time, too, 
there were noted writers like Vasco 
Pratolini and Italo Calvino who took 
the fateful step, but there were also 
architects, painters and _ professors. 
The mass walkout of the intellectuals 
has robbed the Party of much of its 
prestige and weakened the personal 
position of Togliatti, who was famed 
for his ability to exploit them. 

A defection which hurt badly was 
that of Antonio Giolitti, the 40-year- 
old Deputy from Cuneo in Piedmont. 
Giolitti_ graduated into politics from 
the wartime Resistance movement, 
and, like others bearing names cele- 
brated in Italian political history, 
this grandson of a famous statesman 
was advanced rapidly by the Party. 
He must have inherited something of 
his grandfather’s political instinct, 
for he has always maintained his 
popularity—in Cuneo, he received 
30,000 preferential votes—and, dur- 
ing the months of his battle with the 
Party, he held hundreds of meetings, 
concerned himself more than ever 
with trade-union affairs, and built up 
his personal influence. For a time, 
Giolitti was permitted to criticize the 
“line” in Party publications; finally, 
he quit. Yet, he was not given the 
customary treatment of formal retro- 


active expulsion as a traitor. Since 
Khrushchev’s speech at the 20th So- 
viet Party Congress, Togliatti has 
been careful not to antagonize any 
more intellectuals with new heresy 
trials than is absolutely necessary. 
Giolitti joined the Parliamentary 
group of Pietro Nenni’s left-wing So- 
cialists, though without joining the 
party itself. His act highlighted a 
vital difference between the severe 
crisis in Italian Communism and the 
milder crisis in French Communism: 
namely, the possibility of escape. 

A French Communist who leaves 
the Party becomes lost in sectarian- 
ism or leaves politics altogether. The 
“bourgeoisified” Socialist party, 
which is more a party of petty off- 
cials than of workers, has little attrac- 
tion for disillusioned revolutionaries. 
In Italy, there is a working-class So- 
cialist party (PSI), led by Nenni, 
which, while hitherto a faithful ally 
of Togliatti, has in the last two years 
shown signs of independence. For de- 
fectors who remain “left” and “class- 
conscious,” the Nenni party provides 
a useful framework. 

But the “Stalinists” have grown 
very strong in the PSI, and even 
Nenni, who dissociates himself from 
them, is unable to deal with them. 
Hence, there is strong resistance to 
the influx of disillusioned defectors 
from the allied Communist party. The 
popular former Mayor of Leghorn, 
Furio Diaz, and his friends, for ex- 
ample, encountered every conceivable 
difficulty in their efforts to join the 
PSI. In the long run, however, it is 
impossible to turn away men like that 
who regard themselves as Socialists. 

Reale himself is holding back. As a 
shrewd old-time Communist, he is 
warning against the illusion still cher- 
ished by many Socialists that the CP 
can be “renewed” and improved. He 
wants his own group to fight for a 
reconciliation of the various Socialist 
groups, from Nenni to Saragat, with- 
out tying itself yet to any of them. 

It should not be overlooked that 
many of the thousands who are 
leaving the Communist party are do- 
ing so not because it has defended so 





many Soviet crimes, but because j 
obviously no longer has any chang 
of coming to power. In Italy, a mag 
party must be a power, must be able 
to provide protection, advancement, 
jobs, references, and must ultimately } 
get its nose in the governmental feed. 
bag, or else it suffers a crisis, Thus, 
Giolitti’s criticism was directed less 
against the misdeeds that had been 
uncovered than against the “failure” 
of Togliatti, who was not preparing;~ 
to gain power and whose party, de. 
spite 1.5 million members and 6 mil- 
lion voters, had maneuvered itself 
out of the political game and into af 
state of isolation. In the same breath, 
the Party is reproached for its mora} 
depravity and its lack of political 
success—two basically contradictory 
motives which together provide the 
special dynamism of the defection 
movement. f 
Thus far, this process of disillu- 
sionment and defection has embraced} 
the intellectuals and the northern} 
Italian industrial workers far more} 
than the “subproletariat” of the 
South. The Party had simultaneously ; 
drawn into its ranks many outstand- 
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ing intellectuals and great masses of \ I 
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party of the discontented, it will con-} Pe? 
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longer appears to the intellectual whe 
élite as the party of national renewal, \ Prer 
and that is a tremendous difference. { of t 
In the meantime, the defectors will T 
turn their liberated energies to other} Wan 
parties, and the resultant impulses— didr 
fruitful and otherwise—will be felt { Jor 
in Italian politics. | But, 
At all events, a spell has been{ the 
broken; the Communist party will} that 
never regain what it lost at Budapest | @ ha 
in prestige, in hope, and in the power ¢ —~@ 
to instill fear. The crisis of Commu ; Brat 
nism is a chance for Italian democ- \ and 
racy. And—if I may inject a personal defi 
note—it is gratifying to rejoin Euge | —— 
nio Reale after 17 years, this time Har 
not in an internment camp divided by Ark 
the invisible barricades of political | Neg 
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=| What Really Happened 


In Little Rock 


By Harry S. Ashmore 


T WILL probably be many months, 
i and perhaps even years, before the 
record of Little Rock is complete. 
It may be even longer before that 
record is intelligible—even to those 
of us who recorded it day-by-day 
and wrote at least part of it. Yet, 
there are some points worth being 
noted now. 

The first one is that Little Rock is 
unique only in the most limited sense. 
In my view, as one who lives there 
and believes he knows the city well, 
it is unique largely because the things 
that have happened there would not 
have happened had the local citizens 
been in control of their own affairs. 

I say this on the authority of one 
who was born and grew up in the 
Deep South. Little Rock is not tem- 
peramentally, historically or ideolo- 
gically of that portion of the South 
where dead-end resistance to the Su- 
preme Court decision on integration 
of the public schools is a certainty. 

This is not to say that Little Rock 
wanted its schools integrated. It 
didn’t—at least an overwhelming ma- 
jority of its white population didn’t. 
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the white population accepted the fact 
that its choice was between admitting 
a handful of Negroes to white schools 
—and thereby beginning a slow and 
gradual process of accommodation— 
and placing the local government in 


{ defiance of the United States. 





Harry S. ASHMORE is editor of the 
Arkansas Gazette and author of The 
Negro in the Schools. This article 


\ is reprinted from the Bulletin of the 


B'nai B'rith Anti-Defamation League. 
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As late as last April, by more than 
a 2-to-1 majority, the people of Little 
Rock voted, not for integration as 
such, but against defiance. They did 
it in a local school-board election 
that clearly reaffirmed the city’s ac- 
ceptance of the gradual integration 
plan which had been before them 
for more than three years. 

There were, of course, those in 
Little Rock who objected to the plan. 
They made dire threats; they re- 
interpreted the Constitution of the 
United States to their own measure; 
they said the law of the land could 
not be carried out without violence. 
One day, the Governor of Arkansas 
joined in with them. 

Little Rock, by every valid test, 
made its choice for compliance. But 
the Governor, operating on what he 
believed to be valid political indica- 
tions from the state at large, chose 
to countermand the local school board 
and the city government. He took 
it upon himself to halt the admission 
of nine Negro children to a white 
high school containing 2,000 students 
on the ground that their admission 
would constitute a threat to peace. 

Thus, we have Governor Faubus 
intervening not only against the 
United States Government, whose 
courts had declared the children en- 
titled to attend Central High School, 
but against all the responsible local 
authorities who over three patient 
years had prepared the community 
to accept this limited compliance with 
the court’s order. The results of 
Mr. Faubus’s rash action are now a 
matter of record—not clearly under- 
stood, perhaps, but frightening to 


anyone who has read his nation’s 
history. 

What has happened at Little Rock, 
then, does not reflect the spontaneous 
uprising of an outraged people. 
Rather, it is the handiwork of a single 
individual, sitting temporarily in a 
seat of power, who has in my judg- 
ment misread the past, misunder- 
stood the present, and ignored the 
future. 

You could say that this is a natural 
hazard of democracy—and it is. And 
you could prove the point, on the 
optimistic side, by noting that in 
Tennessee and North Carolina, states 
of the same history, geography and 
racial composition as Arkansas, there 
was order instead of chaos when the 
same sort of limited integration went 
forward without undue difficulty after 
the Governors of those states, instead 
of predicting and thereby inviting 
violence, proclaimed that there would 
be law and order. 

You go back to one of those old 
aphorisms the political scientists 
preach to students who usually are 
not listening: that in a democracy 
people usually get about the kind 
of government they deserve. Not the 
kind they want, when they think 
about it—which is usually too late 
—but the kind they deserve. But 
that’s not an answer, either. The kind 
of leadership that solves a really 
tough public question is not political, 
anyway. 

Take the matter of integration in 
the public schools, which the Supreme 
Court has now declared the public 
policy of the land. The matter, in a 
limited sense, has come to a head 
in the South. There the issues have 
been drawn and pushed all the way 
to the point where we see armed 
Federal troops on the streets of a 
peaceful Southern city. But the real 
issue isn’t integration in education 
—or the intransigence of the South- 
ern leadership. 

I would define it this way: A 
diminishing percentage of American 
whites are not yet willing to accept 
the American Negro as an equal. An 
increasing number of American Ne- 








groes are no longer willing to accept 
anything less. 

So far as the headlines are con- 
cerned, the problem may seem to 
have its focus in Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas. But at any moment the focus 
may shift to another area. 

I do not say that in defense of my 
town. Our problem is ours—and 
we’ve got to solve it. Nor do I offer 
this unhappy estimate in an effort 
to draw the fangs of the criticism 
that has been heaped upon Little 
Rock in recent weeks. We probably 
deserved whatever was said. 

But President Eisenhower’s air- 
borne infantry offered no more in 
the way of a solution to the larger 
problem than did Governor Faubus’s 
National Guardsmen. Armed men 
can keep Negro children out of a 
public school, and armed men can 
get them in. That is about the sum 
total of the practical meaning of 
Little Rock’s 
against force. 

I think it should be clear now, 
too, that the politicians are not going 
to do much to solve the problem. 
Indeed, so far they have done much 
to worsen it—and I include in this 
indictment those on both sides of 
the moral issue. 

In the South, a minority of the 
political leaders have sought to ex- 
ploit the region’s false fears and false 
hopes—the false fear of intermingling 
of the races, the false hope that some- 
how the Federal Government will go 
away and leave us alone. But most 
of the leaders have simply defaulted. 
They have been unwilling to run the 
political risk that goes with asking 
their people to begin a process that 
most of them find unpleasant. 

The issue is not one of law except 
in the most limited sense. It is an 
issue of morality, of ethics, of social 
accommodation. It is not even a 
new issue—except that the pigmen- 
tation of those who are now seeking 
a higher place in our social and eco- 
nomic order happens to be different 
from that of other minorities who 
traveled the same road in the past. 
The successful carrying out of this 


showdown of force 





process poses one of the ultimate 
tests of a democracy. We cannot pass 
the responsibility on to our political 
leaders; most will not accept it, and 
many are incompetent to exercise it. 
The resolution, then, will depend 
upon private leadership. And perhaps 
the most distressing aspect of the 
Little Rock picture—and that of the 
South as a whole—is that there has 
been so little private leadership. Men 
who on other issues speak clearly and 
firmly have stood mute—and so they 
have defaulted, too. When respon- 
sible men default, irresponsible men 
always come to power. 

These private leaders have not 
been cowed by actual violence—for 
the remarkable truth is that there has 
been very little of it in the region 
despite the extreme provocation of 
the hour. Some have been cowed by 
the threat of violence—even though 
the threat had no more behind it than 
a blurred, anonymous voice on the 
telephone. But most have simply 








flinched from unpleasantness and the 
possibility that taking a controversial 
public stand might temporarily be 
bad for business. 

Thus, a militant minority, calling 
for dead-end resistance regardless of 
the cost, has been able to shout down 
a considerable majority. They have 
created an atmosphere in which there 
is even some hazard in standing up 
for law and order. They have carried 
the day so far because few elected 
officials were willing to risk their 
jobs and few private citizens were 
willing to risk their dollars. 

I do not believe this condition can 


{ 
or will continue. But it has happened | 
\ 





in my town—and I do not believe 
my town is unique. Given the same 
depth of emotional feeling on any 
issue in any community in the land, 
I am afraid you would see the same 
timorous reaction—and the same un- 


happy consequences. This is the heart . 


of the problem—and it is an Ameri- 
can, not a Southern problem. 


Morris Hillquit Chair | 


Set Up at Brandeis U. 


By Shelley Appleton 


\\ AS 1T been worthwhile?” Mor- 

kK ris Hillquit asked toward the 
end of his life. A lucid and persua- 
sive lawyer with all the equipment for 
a brilliant “success,” he had spurned 
the rewards of orthodoxy to ally him- 
self with the socialist and labor move- 
ment. Had it been worthwhile? His 
reply was a quietly passionate affirma- 
tive. It was “the best that life has had 
to offer.” 

Twenty-four years after his death, 
Hillquit remains an intriguing but 
woefully neglected figure. His ideal- 
ism alone makes him worth remem- 





SHELLEY APPLETON, Hillquit Memo- 
rial Fund treasurer, manages ILGWU 
Local 99 and serves on the Mayor’s 
Committee on Scholastic Achievement. 


bering in an era in which idealism 
has gone out of fashion. 
Hillquit’s autobiography, 
Leaves from a Busy Life, attests to 
the immense satisfactions of a life “ 
dedicated to high service. “During | 
the half-century of their struggles, 
trials, errors and experiences,” | 


Loose 





notes, “the Jewish workers in Amet- 
ica have been strikingly transformed, 
mentally, morally and even physical- 
ly. From a race of timid, submissive, 
cheerless and hopeless drudges, they 
have grown into a generation of self- 
reliant, self-respecting men and 
women, conscious of their social and 
industrial rights and ever ready to 
defend them.” 

In this transformation, Hillquit, of 
course, played a major role. He was 
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a founder of the United Hebrew 
Trades in 1880. He helped to estab- 
lish the Arbeiter-Zeitung. He organ- 
ized classes in English for Jewish 
workers. Later, as a Socialist leader 
and as an attorney and adviser to the 
International Ladies Garment Work- 
ers Union and other so-called Jewish 
unions, he was prominent in the 
struggle of Jewish workers to escape 
their economic and social ghettos. 

It was Hillquit, for instance, who 
in 1915 saved Morris Sigman, then 
president of the ILGWU, and other 
union officials from trumped-up mur- 
der charges. And it was Hillquit who 
was largely responsible for the gar- 
ment industry’s NRA code, which 
enabled ILGWU leaders to rebuild 
their union, all but shattered by the 
Depression and Communist intrigue. 

But Hillquit also lived and func- 
tioned in a much wider world. There 
was no one more ready than he to 
defend the civil liberties of Ameri- 
cans, even when those liberties were 
used to disseminate scurrilous attacks 
on Hillquit or views which he loathed. 
In 1901, when the anarchist Johann 
Most was being prosecuted for some 
incendiary articles in his publication, 
Freiheit, he reluctantly went for legal 
aid to Hillquit, who had been the tar- 
get of some of his most uninhibited 
diatribes. Conscious of the incongru- 
ity of the situation, Most tried to 
discourage Hillquit from taking his 
case. Their conversation, as recorded 
in Loose Leaves from a Busy Life, 
shows Hillquit’s devotion to the dem- 
ocratic process as well as his humor. 

“I deem it my duty to warn you,” 
Most announced sternly, “that I have 
seen several lawyers and every one of 
them has refused to undertake my 
defense.” Hillquit replied that he 
hadn’t thought he would be first on 
Most’s list. 

“Do you realize,” continued Most, 
“that a case like mine may ruin the 
career of any young lawyer?” Hill- 
quit commented that he would worry 
about his own career. 

“But how about the fee?” Most 
pursued. “Ours is a very poor or- 
ganization.” 


? 
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“T am not interested in the fee,” 
said Hillquit. “I am ready to take 
your case because I believe it in- 
volves the important principle of free- 
dom of press and speech.” 

Most finally surrendered. “Well, 
then,” he said, “go ahead and try to 
defend me.” 

Most’s case was the first of a long 
series of cause célébres in which Hill- 
quit appeared as counsel for the de- 
fense. He appeared for Frank Harris 
and his Pearson’s Magazine when the 
Post Office sought to bar it from the 
mails under the World War I Espio- 
nage Law. He appeared for the Amer- 
ican Socialist and the New York Call 
when they were excluded by Albert S. 
Burleson, Wilson’s Postmaster Gen- 
eral. 

During World War I, Hillquit aid- 
ed the defense of Eugene V. Debs, 
Scott Nearing, Victor Berger and 
many others tried under the Espio- 
nage Law. The most colorful of these 
cases was the one in which the Masses 
and its editors and contributors, in- 
cluding Max Eastman, Floyd Dell, 
John Reed and Art Young, were 
charged with conspiracy to “obstruct 
the recruiting and enlistment service 
of the United States.” Eastman and 
Dell were helpful defendants, Hill- 
quit noted. But Art Young spent his 
time either sketching or sleeping. 
Once, during a tense moment in the 
trial, Hillquit’s attention was called 
to the artist by the rhythmical sound 
of snoring. Shaking him gently, he 
whispered, “Wake up, Art. You are 
on trial for your life.” Young awoke, 
looking somewhat bewildered, then 


quickly sketched an amusing cartoon 
of the incident. 

Although Hillquit was a leader of 
the Socialist party all his adult life, 
he was never doctrinaire, never intol- 
erant of opposing views. His belief 
in socialism flowed from his belief in 
the limitless possibilities of human 
life. “I am a Socialist,” he wrote, “be- 
cause I cannot be anything else. I 
cannot accept the ugly world of capi- 
talism, with its brutal struggles and 
needless suffering, its archaic and 
irrational economic. structure, its 
cruel social contrasts, its moral, cal- 
lousness and spiritual degradation.” 
If these words seem extreme today, it 
should be remembered that they were 
written during the Great Depression, 
and that it was Hillquit and other 
Socialist leaders who launched the 
ideas which later materialized as 
New Deal legislation. 

However one regards Hillquit’s 
political philsophy, he made a life 
committed to the service of a high 
social ideal seem richer and more 
creative than one dedicated to the 
pursuit of more material ends. Even 
in a period when the idealist is more 
scorned than honored, Hillquit is a 
better model for the young than 
Dave Beck. 

It is for this reason that some of 
Hillquit’s old friends and associates 
have set up a committee to establish 
a permanent Morris Hillquit Memo- 
rial Chair at Brandeis University. It 
is hoped that this chair will keep 
before generations of young people 
not only Hillquit’s name but the live 
embers of his faith. 





PROSKAUER HAILS HILLQUIT CHAIR 


Judge Joseph M. Proskauer, in accepting honorary chairmanship of the Lawyers’ 
Committee to establish the Hillquit Memorial Chair, issued the following statement: 


I am happy to serve as an honorary chairman of the Lawyers’ Committee 
to establish a Morris Hillquit Memorial Chair at Brandeis University. The 
names of Hillquit and Brandeis belong together; the men had so much in 
common, Both possessed cool, acute, superbly gifted legal minds. Both used 
their minds, with a high degree of courage, to serve not themselves but 
humanity. A Hillquit chair at Brandeis will help to keep alive the spirit of 
responsible intellectual dissent and the desire to be of service in our society. 
Rarely do we have a chance to contribute to so good a cause. 








What Neo-Maoism Shows 


The present Communist world strategy, which appeals to landlords and 


capitalists against U.S. ‘imperialism,’ demonstrates how much Lenin 


and his disciples diverged from Marx’s concepts of a proletarian party 


By John H. Kautsky 


— THIRTY YEARS of following strategies initially 
inspired by conditions in advanced industrial coun- 
tries, international Communism has in its fourth decade 
adopted a strategy well suited to areas where industri- 
alization is still in its beginnings or a mere aspiration. In 
this process, Communism had to abandon the very essen- 
tials of Marxism, though its present strategy in under- 
developed countries is a further development of Lenin- 
ism. Thus, Leninism now appears in a new perspective. 


Until World War II, Communist parties throughout the . 


world regarded themselves as primarily the parties of the 
industrial proletariat. They sometimes claimed to repre- 
sent the interests of the poor peasantry and the petty 
bourgeoisie also, but never those of the capitalists. This 
was true not only under the anti-capitalist “left” strategy, 
but also under the anti-Fascist “right” strategy of the 
Popular Front, which called for “top alliances” with other 
parties, including bourgeois ones. Both these strategies 
were faithfully followed by Communist parties outside 
Europe as well as in it, even though in underdeveloped 
countries the very basis for their successful application 
was generally absent, for an industrial proletariat hardly 
existed there. 

Since the onset of the cold war, a third and entirely 
new strategy has been adopted by international Commu- 
nism. Its main enemy is neither capitalism nor Fascism 
but “imperialism,” i.e., the United States. Like the “right” 
strategy, it seeks the cooperation of non-Communist 
groups, both labor and bourgeois. However, except in 
the rare cases where these are sufficiently anti-American 
and pro-Soviet (Guatemala under Arbenz, Iran under 
Mossadegh, etc.), Communists have not sought “top 
alliances.” Instead, they have been appealing against the 
major parties and their leaders directly “from below,” not 
only to the proletariat, the petty bourgeoisie and the poor 
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peasants, as under the “left” strategy, but also to the rich 
peasants, the capitalists and even “feudal” elements, 
Under this new strategy, the Communist party claims to 
be the true representative not only of the “exploited” 
classes but also of their “exploiters” and seeks to unite 
them all against their supposedly common enemy, Ameri- 
can “imperialism” and the governments regarded as sub- 
servient to it. 

This new strategy was first developed by Mao Tse-tung 
during World War II, and its adoption in Moscow co- 
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incides with the conquest of China by the Communists. | 


But the chief reason for its acceptance in Moscow lies not 
in Chinese influence but in the fact that it proved to be 
the strategy best suited to Soviet foreign-policy needs in 
a period of cold war. In any event, neo-Maoism became, 
during the past decade, the strategy of Communist parties 
in all underdeveloped countries, and its characteristic 
appeal “from below” to all groups of the population, re: 
gardless of class, for the liberation of the country from 
American “imperialism” and its native servants has even 
been adopted by the Communist parties in the West. 
Unlike the two older strategies, neo-Maoism is well 
adjusted to the needs of Communist parties in under- 
developed countries. Foreign imperialism, unlike capital. 
ism and Fascism, is an enemy widely known and hated in 
these countries. With a strategy openly appealing to all 


classes, the Communists are no longer tied to a nom © 


existent proletarian base or obliged to attack the native 
bourgeoisie or, for that matter, any other native groups 
except those closely connected with “imperialist” inter- 
ests. They can thus ally themselves with and make use of 
any group to whom their program of “national libera- 
tion” appeals. 

The main plank of this program is the promise of rapid 
industrialization on the Soviet and Chinese model, which 
opens up vistas not only of economic and political inde 
pendence from Western influence but also of welfare, 
wealth and power. While these would supposedly benefit 
above all, the vast poverty-stricken masses of the under 
developed countries, the Communist program for indus 
trialization has, in fact, its chief attraction for the intel 
lectuals. They are the only group capable of grasping the 
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implications of industrialization, and they hope that such 
rapid economic change would provide a leading role for 
them in the new order which has been frequently denied 
to them in the colonial economy. 

From the standpoint of the evolution of Leninist 
thought, however, the direct Communist appeal to the 
capitalists is the most startling innovation of neo-Maoism. 
In the underdeveloped areas, some capitalists may be po- 
tential supporters of Soviet foreign policy, because they 
suffer from competition from Western countries or are 
drawn by promises of trade with Communist countries. 


) The expectation of rapid industrialization under Commu- 


nist auspices may also hold some attraction for them. 
They lack the background of the bourgeoisie of Western 
Europe, which rose independently of and sometimes in 
opposition to state policies. The industrial bourgeoisie in 
countries still in the early stages of industrialization are 
always more or less dependent on their governments’ sup- 
port; they may, therefore, in many cases not be particu- 
larly frightened by the prospect of becoming a Commu- 
nist government’s industrial managers and bureaucrats. 

On the other hand, the Communists have learned a 
good deal since, on the eve of his coup d’état, Lenin wrote 
in The State and Revolution that accounting and control 
of production and distribution “have become the extraor- 
dinarily simple operations of checking, recording and 
issuing receipts, which anyone who can read and write 
and who knows the first four rules of arithmetic can per- 
form.” They know that the realization of their plans for 
industrialization will require trained specialists, that these 
are scarce in their underdeveloped countries, and that a 
chief source for them is the present capitalists. 

Hence the Communists’ appeals to the capitalists make 
sense in underdeveloped countries. Three fascinating 
examples of such appeals may serve to illustrate this. 

Shortly after the completion of the Communist con- 
quest of China, Liu Shao-chi is reported to have addressed 
Chinese businessmen along the following lines: 

“As Communists we consider that you are exploiting 
your workers; but we realize that, at the present stage of 
China’s economic development, such exploitation is un- 
avoidable and even socially useful. What we want is for 
you to go ahead and develop production as fast as pos- 
sible and we will do what we can to help you. You may be 
afraid of what will happen to you and your families when 
we develop from New Democracy to Socialism. But you 
need not really be afraid. If you do a really good job in 
developing your business, and train your children to be 
first-class technical experts, you will be the obvious peo- 
ple to put in charge of the nationalized enterprises and 
you may find that you earn more as managers of a social- 
ized enterprise than as owners.” (Quoted in Otto B. van 
der Sprenkel, ed., New China: Three Views, London, 
1950, p. 139.) 

In 1952, an Indian Communist propagandist returned 
from China had this message for Indian capitalists: 
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“Supposing, therefore, Communism of the Chinese type 
comes to India, a majority of our capitalists and, particu- 
larly, the industrialists would not only survive but receive 
every possible encouragement from Government in the 
interest of production. In fact, the national bourgeoisie, 
or patriotic capitalists who have not tied themselves with 
Anglo-American cartels, would have every reason to wel- 
come such a changeover.” (R. K. Karanjia, China Stands 
Up, Bombay, 1952, p. 160.) 

Finally, a very interesting recent report by a Soviet 
correspondent on a Shanghai “academy for capitalists” 
contains this passage: 

“The people’s state has an economic stake in supporting 
the national bourgeoisie. We will use private capital to 
reconstruct the economy, develop production, train tech- 
nical specialists, to avoid unemployment, to expand the 
turnover of goods, and for many, many other purposes.” 
(G. Borovik, “Shanghai Capitalists,” Ogonyok, No. 50, 
December 1956.) 

Needless to say, none of this means that Communists, 
once in power, really represent the interests of the capi- 
talists. As Chinese experience proves, their class and their 
organizations are atomized and they are used as individu- 
als for the purposes of the regime. But this does not prove 
that the Communists are still at heart proletarian anti- 
capitalists; rather, it reminds us that to be crushed and 
manipulated by the regime is the fate of all classes, in- 
cluding the proletariat, once the Communist party has 
attained power. 


T Is clear, then, that the current neo-Maoist strategy of 
Reccieiad Communism is well adjusted to condi- 
tions in underdeveloped countries. Just by virtue of this 
fact, this new strategy demonstrates, better than the old 
“left” and “right” ones, how far Communism has departed 
irom Marxism. 

A strategy demanding, as Liu Shao-chi did in 1949 of 
Asian Communists, that “the working class must unite 
with all classes, parties, groups, organizations and indi- 
viduals” has obviously for all practical purposes given 
up the basic Marxian concept of the class struggle. Under 
neo-Maoism, the international class enemy of the prole- 
tariat has openly been replaced by the national enemy of 
the Soviet Union; the class struggle has been replaced by 
the cold war. 

A few quotations from Communist directives in various 
underdeveloped countries will make clear how far Com- 
munism has traveled along this path. In 1947, Mao Tse- 
tung, in language more reminiscent of that of an employ- 
ers’ association than that of Marx, sharply condemned 
“the advocacy of uneconomically high standards in 
working conditions; excessively high income-tax rates; 
. .. the taking of a short-sighted, one-sided view of the 
so-called ‘welfare of the toilers’ instead of making our 
objective the development of production, the prosperity 
of our economy, the taking into account of both public 
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and private interests and benefits to both labor and capi- 
tal.” (“On the Present Situation and Our Tasks,” van der 
Sprenkel, op. cit., pp. 167-168.) 

The Indian Communist party in its Election Manifesto 
of 1951 promised that a Communist-dominated govern- 
ment in India would “develop India’s industry . . 
cooperating with private industrialists, who will be guar- 
anteed profits stipulated by law and whose interests will 
be guaranteed”; at its Third Congress in 1953, it as- 
serted that “the working class must come out for the 
protection of national industries against the competition 
of the imperialists.” And its Politburo, in a resolution of 
August 1952, suggested that “the demands of the working 
class in each industry should be linked with demands of 
the industry itself so that the working class can come 
before the people as the builder and defender of national 
economy, which monopoly interests subservient to foreign 
powers are ruining.” 

The Vietnamese Communist party, in a manifesto in 
1951, declared that “the national bourgeoisie shall be en- 
couraged, assisted and guided in their undertakings in 
order to contribute to the development of the national 
economy. The right of patriotic landlords to collect land 


rent in accordance with the law shall be guaranteed.” - 


Similarly, the leader of the Brazilian Communist party 
stated as early as 1946 that “even among the landlords a 
good proportion of the liberals can work with us. ... We 
back the progressive national bourgeoisie when it wishes 
to liquidate the remains of feudalism, to develop capital- 
ism, with the collaboration of the proletariat.” (A Classe 
Operaria, Rio de Janeiro, July 20, 1946.) 

Among the numerous Chinese Communist statements in 
a similar vein, the following recent one well illustrates the 
strikingly non-Marxian view of class relations underlying 
this approach: “Even at the present stage of Socialist 
Revolution, an alliance is still maintained with the na- 
tional bourgeoisie, their legitimate interests are looked 
after... . For at a certain stage of revolution and under 
given historical conditions the interests of the working 
class are identical with the interests of certain demo- 
cratic classes.” (Chang Chih-yi in Peking Ta Kung Pao, 
March 31, 1957.) 


A’ THESE pronouncements show, Communist parties in 
underdeveloped countries want to cooperate with the 
capitalists because they need them for industrialization. 
And this simply makes no sense in Marxian terms. 

To Marx and Engels, the Communist party was con- 
ceivable only as the representative of the industrial prole- 
tariat, which, of course, was created only by an industri- 
alization already achieved. The suggestion that a Commu- 
nist party take power in a non-industrialized country in 
order to industrialize it and thus create a proletariat 
would, therefore, have struck them as preposterous. 

The entire notion of a Communist party coming to 
power in a country without a strong proletariat is quite 
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incompatible with Marxism as a basic view of social deye. 
opment. According to that view, social classes and thei: 
ideologies evolve only as a result of the growth of ma 
terial productive forces. A political party, representing 
the ideology and interests of a class, can therefore not 
come to power before that class has matured, much leg 
before even the material foundations for its growth have 
been laid. The Communist Manifesto stated that “the first 
direct attempts of the proletariat to attain its own ends, 
made in times of universal excitement, when feudal society | 
was being overthrown, these attempts necessarily peed 





owing to the then undeveloped state of the proletariat, as * 


well as to the absence of the economic conditions for its 
emancipation, conditions that had yet to be produced, and 
could be produced by the impending bourgeois epoch 
alone.” ( 

Lenin, no less than Marx and Engels, believed that the 
Communist party had to be the representative of the 
proletariat. Thus, in one of his earliest directives on Com- 
munist strategy in underdeveloped countries, drawn up 
for the Second Comintern Congress of 1920, he went so 
far as to state that “all the Communist parties must assist 
the bourgeois-democratic liberation movement in these 





countries,” but even here he went on to insist that they , 
“must not merge with it, and must unconditionally pre- | 
serve the independence of the proletarian movement even 
in its most rudimentary form.” How he might have felt | 


— 


about the neo-Maoist appeal by the Communist party to 
all classes as the true representative of their interests can ; 
perhaps be gathered from his sharp admonition in Two 


Tactics (1905) : “A Social Democrat must never, even for 


an instant, forget that the proletarian class struggle 
against the most democratic and republican bourgeoisie 
and petty bourgeoisie is inevitable. This is beyond doubt.” 

However, while Lenin maintained the Marxian belief 
that the Communist party must be linked to the prole: 





tariat, he gave up the Marxian idea underlying this belief: 
that a proletariat and its party can mature only in 4 
highly industrialized country. This link between party 
and class, a logical necessity in Marxian thought, be 
came a non-essential element in Communist theory. 
The basic break that has so obviously occurred some- 
where in the long development of ideas from Marxism to 
neo-Maoism came neither with Mao nor with Stalin. It 
came when Lenin began to adjust Marx’s theory of social- 
ist revolution to his desire to see and make such a revo: 
lution in industrially backward Russia. The fact that 
Lenin sincerely believed that he remained a genuine Marx- 
ist is here of no more significance than the theories 
with which he justified his seizure of power. Today we 
can dismiss these theories of breaking the chain of im- 
perialism at its weakest link and of a Russian revolution 
bringing about revolutions in the West which would ulti 
mately save it. Not only were they based on a faulty 
analysis of the situation in the West, but they were really 
no more than tortuous rationalizations designed to show 
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that the existence in one place of Marx’s prerequisites of 
a socialist revolution could justify such a revolution in 
another place where the prerequisites were lacking. 
Lenin’s impatient desire to skip one of Marx’s inevi- 
table stages of history inexorably led him back to ideas 
which Marx and Engels thought they had overcome in 
their “scientific” socialism. These are typical of socialist 
thought in times and countries where both industry and 
the labor movement are still quite backward and were 
held by such diverse thinkers as the Utopian Socialists, 
Blanqui, and Bakunin. They all imply that the workers 
do not know their own long-run interests and are by 
themselves incapable of grasping them—that is, of be- 
coming socialists and of carrying through a socialist 
transformation of society. Only a minority of intellectuals 


- can do these things, either in the workers’ place (as with 


the Utopians), or on their behalf (as with Blanqui and 
Bakunin), or as their vanguard (as with Lenin). 

The contrast between Marx and Lenin on this point 
emerges clearly from a comparison of Lenin’s famous 
statement in What Is to Be Done? that the workers by 
their own efforts can only develop trade-union conscious- 
ness and that socialist consciousness has to be brought 
to them from without by intellectuals with the following 
little-known remarks made by Marx in an interview with 
a German trade-union official: 

“If the trade unions are to fulfil their functions, they 
must never be connected with or made dependent on a 
political organization. To do this is to give them a death 
blow. The trade unions are the schools for socialism. In 
the trade unions, the workers are educated to become 
socialists, because there they have the struggle with capi- 
tal before their eyes day after day. All political parties, 
whichever they may be, inspire the mass of workers only 
temporarily; the unions, however, tie the mass of the 
workers to themselves permanently, only they are able to 
represent a real labor party and to oppose the power of 
capital. Once the greater mass of the workers has attained 
the insight that their material situation must be improved, 
they may belong to any party they like. For if the material 
situation of the worker is improved, he can devote him- 
self better to the education of his children, his wife and 
children need no longer go to the factory, he himself can 
better cultivate his mind and look after his body, he be- 
comes a socialist without having an inkling of it.” (Volks- 
staat [Leipzig], 1869, No. 17.) 

Marx believed that socialism would grow out of exist- 
ing material conditions and that the working class itself 
would be the revolutionary agent introducing socialism at 
a time when both the economy and the proletariat itself 
had reached the necessary maturity. At the root of 
Lenin’s thought, on the other hand, like that of all the 
impatient pre-Marxian socialists from Babeuf to Bakunin, 
lay the notion that the realization of socialism was a mat- 
ter not of historically conditioned prerequisites, but 
merely of insight, will and, above all, the conquest of 
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political power. He thought of the Communist party, a 
“shock troop” of intellectuals, rather than of Marx’s 
“mass of the workers,” as the “maker” of revolution and 
of a no longer inevitable historical development. To 
Marx, the party had been the instrument of the proleta- 
riat; to Lenin, the proletariat became a tool of the party. 


fo CoMMUNISTS, since Lenin’s day, have tried to con- 
ceal this significant shift by identifying their party 
with the proletariat and often, in effect, by referring to the 
party as the working class. They define the working class 
in terms of an ideology rather than of economic and 
social criteria, an approach which would have amazed 
Marx and which can result in the formation of 
“proletarian” parties establishing or aiming to establish 
“proletarian” states in countries like Mongolia. 

This ill-concealed switch in the roles of the proletariat 
and “its” party, a switch made by Lenin, is crucial. Once 
it is accomplished, there is no longer any compelling 
theoretical reason why the party, which by definition al- 
ways acts for the proletariat regardless of whether the 
latter agrees or even exists, cannot use some other class in 
its quest for power. Lenin himself was quite willing to 
use the peasantry in Russia, and Mao relied on it almost 
exclusively until finally his peasant troops conquered 
the cities to provide him with his proletarian base. 

Perhaps the ultimate point in this development was 
reached when first Mao and then all of international 
Communism accepted the capitalists, too, as proper tools 
of the party—a party which was once supposed to fight 
the proletarian class struggle against capital. Better than 
anything, this demonstrates how Communism, following 
Lenin’s substitution of his party for Marx’s proletariat, 
has developed a party composed of an élite of intellectuals 
representing no given social class but seeking a base for 
the realization of its ambitions in any class from which 
it can draw support. 

Russia is too close to Western Europe and Lenin 
was too close to Marx for these implications to have be- 
come clear either to him or to most of his generation. 
The real meaning of the perversion he introduced into 
Marxism has become fully clear only with its transplanta- 
tion to couniries even less developed than early 20th- 
century Russia. In neo-Maoism, which seeks to appeal 
to nomadic herdsman and capitalist alike and which has 
brought the proletarian revolution to the jungles of 
Malaya and the plateaus of Tibet, Leninism has reached 
its fullest development; it has become more Leninist— 
and therefore less Marxist—than Lenin himself could 
ever be. 

Of course, neo-Maoism, like Leninism, contains rem- 
nants of the Marxian vocabulary. Communism still has 
a hankering for “socialist” and “proletarian” language, 
although Marxian terms such as “proletariat” and “work- 
ing class” ‘are being replaced more and more by the 
“toiling people,” the “popular masses,” “all peace-loving 





people”—struggling not for any class interests but in 
the “national interest” for “national independence.” 
Nevertheless, the continued use of Marxian terminology 
and the invocation of Marx and Engels, as well as Lenin 
and Mao, as the prophets of present-day Communism 
are by no means without significance, for they deceive 
both Communists and anti-Communists. 

It may now be time to abandon the categories of 
thought in which Lenin conceived of himself and his 
revolution and in which most of his contemporaries, 
both friends and foes, were almost necessarily entrapped. 
After a decade of neo-Maoism, it now appears more 
clearly than ever that Lenin was not voicing the ideology 
of an industrial proletariat but was the spokesman of 
a part of the intelligentsia in an underdeveloped country, 
of a group in quest of political power and in search of a 
short-cut to industrialization. The Bolshevik Revolution, 
then, is to be understood not as the first proletarian- 
socialist revolution but as the first successful seizure of 





From its very beginnings in Leninism, Communisy 
has been a highly relevant doctrine for underdeveloped 
countries, but has been irrelevant for the advance 
countries, which have, by definition, already solved th 
problem of industrialization, the problem Communisn 
proposes to solve in a manner so attractive to the jp. 
telligentsia. Here lies the secret of the relative success 
of the Communist appeal in underdeveloped areas and 
of its relative failure in the advanced countries. 
Some writers have thought they discovered the proof 
of Marx’s failure in the paradox that Marxism, an 
ideology of and for the industrialized West. first came > 
to power in the backward East. The Communists, on 
the other hand, embarrassed by it, have sought to ration. 
alize it away. In fact, this is no paradox at all, but 
merely an irrelevancy: What came to power was simply ¢ 
not Marxism but Leninism—which quite illegitimatel; 
but very successfully claimed the Marxian heritage by 
assuming the name “Marxism-Leninism”—and its legiti- 

















power by such an intelligentsia. 


mate successor, neo-Maoism. 




























SINGAPORE 
HINGS look so different when you 
see them from anywhere east of 
Suez and west of the Philippines. I 
read speeches by John Foster Dulles 
or Selwyn Lloyd about the impor- 
tance of checking Communism, and, 
having seen Communism from the 
inside in Russia, Poland and Hun- 
gary, Czechoslovakia and Bulgaria, I 
fully share their dislike of it. But to us 
in Asia the methods they propose just 
don’t make sense. 

They appear to overlook two facts. 
One is that the Chinese Communist 
revolution is likely to have an even 
greater effect in the second half of 
our century than the Russian Revolu- 


tion has had in the first half. The 
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Why neutrality and vigorous independence 
is the best we can hope for from Asians 


LETTER FROM SINGAPORE, 


By Vernon Bartlett 


other is that, ever since the Bandung 
Conference in April 1955, the Afro- 
Asian group of nations has developed 
a sense of unity which is one of the 
strongest, but also one of the least 
noticed, factors in international poli- 
tics. 

First, this question of Chinese in- 
fluence. Possibly I see it larger than 
life, since I spend my time between 
Singapore, where four-fifths of the 
population is Chinese, and Kuala 
Lumpur, capital of the newly-inde- 
pendent Federation of Malaya, where 
a war has been in progress for the 
last nine years between forces from 
all over the British Commonwealth 
and a small army of Chinese Commu- 
nists, aided by some of the least 
penetrable jungle in the world. Every 
time I drive from the one town to the 
other, I am reminded of this war by 
curfew restrictions, the ban on carry- 
ing any food, and a number of mili- 
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tary roadblocks designed to check the 
movements of the terrorists. 

But one does not need to have been 
mixed up in the schoolboy riots in 
Singapore or to have gone on jungle 
patrols in the Federation in order to 
realize that even those Chinese who 
dislike Communism are impressed by 
a government which, after the lapse ’ 
of several centuries, has restored to 
mainland China the status of a great 
power. The Peking Government, ur 
like that of Moscow, has millions of 
potential fifth-columnists overseas, 
and fifth-columnists who, in mos 
cases, control the commerce of the 
countries in which they are estah 
lished. 

Afro-Asian unity? What about 
India and Pakistan, always on the 
verge of war? To which the reply. 
surely, is that France and German! 
have crossed that verge on many  } 
casions in the last thousand yeal! 
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without losing a sense of European 
solidarity. The votes of the Afro- 
Asian group in the United Nations 
are only a first timid indication of a 
growing solidarity between these na- 
tions, nearly all of which have gained 
their independence only since the end 
of the war. Visiting parliamentarians 
and newspapermen seldom realize the 
depth of feeling throughout Asia 
against anything with the slightest 
taint of “colonialism,” or the extent 
to which the U.S. is now regarded as 
the main exponent of “imperialism.” 

To Americans and Europeans it 
may seem absurd that such accusa- 
tions should come from Russia, with 
its shady record of tyranny in Central 
Asia, or from China, with its blatant 
effort to destroy the independence of 
Tibet. America has poured in its mil- 
lions to help Asia; Britain has grant- 
ed independence to India, Pakistan, 
Ceylon, Burma and Malaya. But Rus- 
sia is partly, and China is wholly, an 
Asian country. Chou En-lai, at the 
Bandung Conference, was able to 
pose as “one of us” against the 
greedy white invaders. 

There is another more potent, 
though less obvious, link between 
China and Russia on the one hand 
and Southern Asia on the other. All 
the states from Suez to the Philip- 
pines are agricultural states whose 
governments believe that they can 
raise the standard of living of their 
people only by most drastic measures 
to develop industry. They have noth- 
ing in common with Pittsburgh or 
Manchester, but a great deal in com- 
mon with Moscow and Peking, capi- 
tals of two agricultural countries that 
have become industrialized by their 
own efforts. This gives to Commu- 
nism an advantage over democracy 
which cannot be canceled out by 
even the most generous aid in dollars 
and pounds. Indeed, it has become 
painfully obvious in such countries 
as Vietnam and the Arab states of 
the Middle East that dollars, without 
more international control than any 
Asian government would now accept, 
may easily do more harm than good. 
The rich grow richer, and the poor 
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grow more populous, making ever 
greater demands on land that is al- 
ready overcrowded. There are more 
shiny automobiles and more frus- 
trated unemployed. 

All this adds up to a most unpleas- 
ant result. It leads one to conclude 
that, if the peoples of Asia are com- 
pelled to choose between democracy 
and Communism, they will choose 
Communism. As Mrs. Pandit, Indian 
Ambassador in London, said recently, 
the peoples of Asia “need to see and 
taste and feel on their bodies some 
of the benefits of democracy.” That 
is why India, trying to make demo- 
cratic government work on the larg- 
est scale in history, is so important a 
test case. If India can succeed in her 
industrial program, without recourse 
to the terrible forms of compulsion 
adopted in Russia and China, then 
the Afro-Asian governments will be 
encouraged to fight Communism; if 
India fails, as she is likely to do with- 
out massive help from outside, then 
the democratic liberties of all these 
peoples, who have had so little oppor- 
tunity to learn the value of liberty in 
the past, may be swept away. 

In these circumstances, it seems to 
Westerners in Asia that policy should 
be aimed not at pushing Asians into 
a choice between democracy and 
Communism, but at enabling them to 
maintain a neutralism which would 
be absurd and dangerous in Europe 
or America. One needs to remember 
how strongly Asians are attracted by 
temperament to the passive resistance 
by which Gandhi won Indian inde- 
pendence, and how deeply they resent 
the fact that the only victims of nu- 
clear weapons, in both war and peace, 
have been their fellow-Asians. They 
have developed a profound distrust 
of the white man—perhaps most of 
all when he is bearing gifts. 

What, then, about the SEATO and 
Baghdad Pacts, those counterparts of 
NATO, which probably saved Eu- 
rope? NATO had the support of pub- 
lic opinion, of people with enough 
experience of democratic freedoms to 
appreciate them. The Asian members 


of SEATO and the Baghdad Pact are 


so much weaker than their Western 
allies that these treaties are widely, 
however unfairly, interpreted as at- 
tempts to embroil Asia in a future 
war in which she wants to have no 
part. One has the unhappy impres- 
sion that, the more America tries to 
strengthen the SEATO front line in 
preparation for a possible hot war, 
the more it increases the number of 
fifth-columnists behind the front. 

Asia is a great reservoir of raw 
materials and a great potential mar- 
ket. But I fear that Asia will accept 
Communism unless policy-makers in 
London and Washington realize the 
fundamental weakness of their policy. 
They are dealing with peoples who, 
for reasons already outlined, are ex- 
ceptionally anxious to keep out of 
war and exceptionally predisposed to 
Communism. You might therefore ex- 
pect the policy-makers to concentrate 
on the cold war, which they could still 
win, rather than on a possible hot 
war which, in Asia, they would cer- 
tainly lose. But that is just what they 
fail to do. 

One example: Khrushchev starts a 
war scare in Syria, shouts threats at 
the Americans, and then dismisses 
the whole business at a Moscow cock- 
tail party. Up go cries of triumph 
from Washington; their own strong 
line has compelled him to retreat. 
But, as seen from Asia, Khrushchev 
has shown his love of peace by pledg- 
ing Russian support for Syria against 
an imminent Turko-American attack. 
The sophisticated delegates at the 
United Nations may dismiss him as a 
fool or a cynic; what does that mat- 
ter as long as the awakening masses 
in Asia think of him as a hero? 

Cold-war defeats of this kind are. 
one fears, inevitable until London 
and Washington pay much less atten- 
tion to rivaling the Russians in 
weapons nobody dares use, and much 
more to convincing the Asians that 
the real defenders of their independ- 
ence are to be found in the West. 
Asians may be encouraged to fight 
for themselves; no number of dollars 
will make them fight for the Ameri- 
cans. 
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While the illegal Communists prepare to take over the moment Nasser falters, 


‘legal’ Communists are operating within the regime itself 


TWO TACTICS IN EGYPT 


LonDON 
OR ALMOST two years now, the 
Piven in the Kremlin have been 
wrestling with the problem of formu- 
lating a policy for the Communist 
parties in the Arab countries. On 
the one hand, pronounced Communist 
activity in a country like Egypt 
would jeopardize the present close 
relations between Moscow and Cairo. 
On the other hand, in Soviet eyes 
these are the parties that will emerge 
victorious in the struggle for power 
in the Arab world; the current re- 
gimes in Egypt and Syria are valu- 
able allies, but they are merely things 
of the moment. 

As a temporary solution to this 
dilemma, the Kremlin has asked its 
Arab adherents to be as discreet as 
possible, to concentrate their activi- 
ties on inconspicuous front organiza- 
tions rather than the party proper. 
But how inconspicuous can a Commu- 
nist party be and still stay alive? 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
Egypt’s Communists have begun to 
operate on a wider scale than at any 
time in recent years. Since 1924, 
when its politburo was arrested, the 
Egyptian Communist movement has 
been split three ways. In 1947, a 
move for unification got under way, 
but it was stymied by the Arab- 
Israeli war and subsequent events in 
the area. Negotiations between the 
two main factions, the Egyptian Com- 
munist party (ECP) and the Egyp- 
tian Unified Communist party 
(EUCP), resumed in 1954. This 
summer, after three long years of 
bickering, agreement was reached. 

The manifesto of the new united 


By Walter Z. Laqueur 


group has been published in the Brit- 
ish and French Communist press 
(though, significantly, not in the So- 
viet press). Among other things, it 
declares that news of the reconcilia- 
tion “cannot but bring rejoicing to 
all Egyptian revolutionaries who have 
sufiered so much through the division 
of the Egyptian Communist move- 
ment.” 

It goes on to praise Egypt’s “na- 
tional bourgeoisie” and President 
Gamal Abdel Nasser: “Among our 
allies are the national bourgeoisie. 
... They consider the Egyptian Com- 
munists as the best defenders of our 
national government, led by valiant 
President Gamal Abdel Nasser, and 
as the best fighters for the advance- 
ment of our national economy, in 
which Egyptian capital will play a 
positive role.” 

The document’s major emphasis is 
on the unity of the Arab nation, the 
necessity for raising the standard of 
living, and a “parliamentary life of 
a new type.” Its ending is typical: 
“Long live our national government 
headed by Gamal Abdel Nasser! Long 
live the united national front! Long 
live the struggle of the Egyptian 
people!” 

Perhaps one of the most interesting 
items in the manifesto, however, is 
the admission that one faction still 
remains aloof: “Our party will do 
all within its power to bring about 
unity with the Egyptian Communist 
Party of Workers and Peasants (for- 
merly the Vanguard of the Workers). 
Our hope of realizing this unity in 
the near future . . . is great.” 

Despite the optimistic tone, the 


chances of this happening are rather 
slim. For the leading Vanguard 


(Tali’a) members have been active { 


for several years now as Colonel Nas. 
ser’s spokesmen in the journalistic 
and literary fields. They include such 
key figures in the regime as the writ- 
ers Abdur Rahman al Sharwaki, Ab- 
dur Rahman al Hamisi and Dr. 
Mohammed Mandour. The latter is 
editor of the new magazine Ash 
Shark (“The East’’), which has been 
assigned the task of popularizing the 
Soviet Union in Arab countries. 
The existence of two Communist 
parties under a dictatorship, with one 
serving the regime and the other in 
loyal opposition, is not unique in 
Communist history. The same situa- 
tion existed in Juan Perdén’s Argen- 
tina, when conditions were similar to 
those in Egypt today; it existed, too, 
in Venezuela in the mid-’40s and in 
Cuba in 1952. Whether this is the 
result of a carefully planned two- 
pronged attack or due to genuine dif- 
ferences of opinion about the tactics 


to be followed in the given circum: | 


stances, no one can say with cer- 
tainty. Whatever the case, from Mos- 
cow’s point of view this kind of setup 
has unquestionable advantages. 

For example, the “legal” Commu- 
nists who enjoy Nasser’s confidence 
can be relied upon to carry out legal 
propaganda and political work. One 
of their most recent spectacular 
achievements was the convocation of 
an Afro-Asian Soidarity Conference, 
which was held in Cairo and spon- 
sored by the Egyptian Government. 
This was so obviously Communist: 
inspired that the Indian Congress 
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party would not allow its members to 
participate. Should something happen 
to the Nasser regime one day, of 
course, the illegal Communist party 
will always be ready to move in. 

The historical parallel between 
Nasser and Kemal Ataturk, particu- 
larly where relations with the Soviet 
Union and Communist parties are 
concerned, is also highly instructive. 
Nasser’s propaganda sounds almost 
exactly like Kemal’s early messages 
to Moscow. Thus, in a letter to For- 
eign Minister Chicherin in November 
1920, Kemal wrote: “The Turkish 
people feel admiration for the Rus- 
sian people, who . . . for over two 
years have been conducting an un- 
precedented struggle for the libera- 
tion of the whole world. . . . Our 
nation has struggled likewise for cen- 
turies for the defense of Moslem 
countries against the designs of Eu- 
ropean imperialism. . . . International 
capital is using [the oppressed peo- 
ples of Asia and Africa] in order to 
enslave and destroy them in the inter- 
est of their masters, the capitalists.” 
Kemal concluded by stressing the 
common interests of Russia and Tur- 
key in the struggle against the 
“criminal colonial policy” of the 
“Western imperialists.” 

All this sounds very much like the 
Voice of the Arabs in 1957, but there 
are some important differences. To 
begin with, Kemal was much more 
farsighted than Nasser. This was 
true despite the fact that Kemal did 
not have 40 years of Soviet foreign 
policy to learn from and that the 
balance of world power in 1920 made 
an alliance with Russia a very dif- 
ferent proposition from one today. 

Secondly, while there were two 
Communist parties in Kemal’s Tur- 
key also, the one associated with the 
regime was really Kemalist and not 
subservient to the Comintern. Those 
who ruled Turkey at the time con- 
sidered the alliance with Russia very 
convenient and useful, but they did 
not make any far-reaching conces- 
sions to Moscow. Moreover, their 
thinking was in no way influenced by 
the ideas emanating from Moscow. 
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Finally, Turkish public opinion was 
not affected, either. The Turkish na- 
tional movement was self-confident 
and did not feel a need for outside 
inspiration. 

Today’s Arab world, as some of the 
more thoughtful spokesmen of Arab 
nationalism admit, is entirely differ- 
ent. Dr. Abdul Salam al-Ajili, writing 
in the November issue of the leading 
monthly Al Adab, regretfully admits 
that the reservations and warnings 
concerning Communist influences are 
restricted to a few leaders (such as 
Nasser himself) : “The attitude of the 
masses has shifted ftrom suspicion to 
an emotional peak of friendship and 
admiration.” 

While he recognizes the danger of 
this situation, however, he sees no 
way out for the Arabs: “We have to 
choose between . . . the West, which 
by strengthening and protecting Is- 
rael threatens our very existence, and 
Communism, which by interfering in 
our lands and our affairs threatens 
our freedom. We shall choose the sec- 
ond alternative, because if our exist- 
ence remains secured we shall have 
the hope to fight for our freedom 
and get it. But if we lose our exist- 
ence, we lose everything—our life 
and our freedom.” 

This approach reflects the attitude 
of the more enlightened members of 
the Arab intelligentsia. As such, it is 
a clue to why the Turks could retain 
their independence despite their close 
association with Moscow, and why 
countries like Syria and Egypt are— 
to put it mildly—in danger of losing 
their independence. Kemal was a 
realist; having won the war for in- 
dependence, he did not go on looking 
for dangers where none existed. But 
Arab nationalist leaders are living in 
an unreal world of high-strung emo- 
tionalism, of fears that have no basis 
in fact (“the Jews want to occupy the 
whole Arab world”), and of equally 
impossible dreams and ambitions 
(“we will establish a great Arab em- 
pire”). By playing on Arab fears and 
expectations, admittedly not a diffi- 
cult task, the Communists can insure 
against the Arab nationalists seeing 


the world as it really is for many 
years to come. 

Conditions vary, of course, am- 
ong the different Arab countries. In 
Syria, from the Communist view- 
point, conditions could not be better. 
In Egypt, things are different; 
the illegal party is still fighting for 
recognition. In a recent statement, it 
declared: “We support the general 
orientation of Colonel Nasser’s policy 
because it emanates from a national 
government pursuing a policy of in- 
dependence in the interests of the 
people and of the program of our 
party. But we differ with him on cer- 
tain questions of internal policy.” 
Egypt, in addition, is a more sophis- 
ticated country than Syria; compara- 
tively larger sections of the popula- 
tion have been exposed to Western 
influences. 

In an unguarded moment, a Soviet 
cultural attaché in Cairo is reliably 
reported to have said: “In Syria, it 
is all plain sailing for us, but Egypt 
is very difficult. Those people have 
been poisoned for many years by de- 
cadent influences; they really have 
come to like T-shirts, Coca-Cola, 
detective novels and all that. How can 
we compete with Marilyn Monroe?” 

Nor are some Egyptian leaders 
overenthusiastic about their country’s 
ever-growing dependence on the So- 
viet Union. After the signing of the 
most recent Soviet aid agreement, 
editorials in Cairo’s newspapers at- 
tempted to forestall Western criticism 
with this argument: Of course, they 
say again that we have moved even 
further into the Soviet orbit. But 
what could we do in the absence of 
Western economic assistance? 

The hard truth, however, is that 
Western economic aid could not 
change the Arab world’s present po- 
litical direction. It is the inner weak- 
ness of Arab nationalism, the lack 
of positive social and political ideas, 
which makes the Arabs submit so 
readily to Communist influences. And 
neither Washington nor London can 
package a strong, self-confident, real- 
istic national consciousness for ship- 
ment to the Middle East. 
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CHAMBERLIN 


EGARDLEss of who represents the 

United States, the impending 
NATO conference is an event of high 
and urgent importance—perhaps a 
“make or break” conference for the 
Western alliance. 

For there are issues on which 
NATO members are at odds among 
themselves and others on which their 
degree of concern markedly varies. 
The Korean War showed, for in- 
stance, that Britain and France did 
not attach as much importance as the 
United States to defeating Red Chi- 
nese imperialism. Britain did not 
even break off diplomatic relations 
with Peking during the fighting. 

The shoe was on the other foot at 
the time of the Suez crisis in Novem- 
ber 1956. Then the United States 
strenuously opposed the measures 
which its oldest European allies, 
Great Britain and France, took to 
safeguard their interests against 
President Nasser of Egypt. This 
was the most sericus strain placed on 
the existence of NATO. The fact that 
it survived is the best proof of its 
indispensability. 

Three NATO members, Britain, 
Turkey and Greece, are at logger- 
heads over the status of Cyprus. The 
entire situation in the eastern Medi- 
terranean has deteriorated since Yu- 
goslavia under Tito concluded an 
alliance with Greece and Turkey a 
few years ago—an alliance that could 
make sense only against the Soviet 
Union. Now that pact, for all practi- 
cal purposes, has ceased to exist, with 
Tito veering toward Moscow and 
Greece and Turkey in bitter disagree- 
ment about Cyprus. On a recent visit 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


Sputniks, Allied Differences Make 
Coming NATO Conference Crucial 






to Turkey, however, I found Greek 
and Turkish officers working together 
amicably under the command of an 
American general in a NATO base 
at the port of Izmir. 

Still another example of discord 
within NATO is the recent French 
indignation over small shipments of 
American and British arms to Tuni- 
sia. The French had offered Tunisia 
arms, but on terms which Prime Min- 
ister Bourguiba considered unduly 
restrictive of Tunisian sovereignty. 
The feeling in Washington and Lon- 
don was that, if Tunisia could not get 
arms from the West, there would be 
a turn to Moscow. 

Fortunately, the picture of Western 
unity is not all dark. The opposition 
to the arming of the German Federal 
Republic is now virtually dead. 
Franco-German relations are better 
than they have been at any time in 
modern history, with the return of 
the Saar to Germany removing the 
last apple of discord between these 
two nations. The last German na- 
tional election was an emphatic popu- 
lar endorsement of Chancellor Kon- 
rad Adenauer’s policy of giving soli- 
darity with NATO top priority in 
German foreign policy. National, 
class and party antagonisms have 
abated in a Europe that has recov- 
ered from war devastation with amaz- 
ing speed and is now enjoying wide- 
spread well-being. 

However, the necessity for thrash- 
ing out existing misunderstandings 
and tightening the alliance in every 
feasible way has been enhanced by 
the Soviet launching of earth satel- 
lites and boast of possessing the in- 








tercontinental missile. At the ver 
least, one must expect an intensifica. 
tion of the Soviet war of nerves, to 
which the most effective Western ap. 
swers will be clear demonstrations } 
that the front is unbroken. 

Two such demonstrations woul 
be the delivery of tactical atonic| 
weapons to the Continental NATO 
powers and the granting by thes 
powers of missile sites for the use of ' 
the United States. This would make’ 
it clear, better than any verbal decla- 
ration, that Europe will not run out 
on the United States and the United} 
States will not run out on Europe if! 
Khrushchev or any other Sovie 
ruler launches some mad attack. 

It would be visionary to imagin 
that all differences of national policy 
can be removed by a conference, that 
Britain or Germany can be induced 
to feel as strongly about Formosa 
the United States does, that France 
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can win 100-per-cent support for its 
Algerian policy from the United 
States and Britain. But differences 
can be reduced by frank and friend: 
ly discussion, and the machinery for 
political consultation among NATO 
members can be improved. 

It would also be an excellent idea 
if the chief American representative 
were to go to West Berlin and make 
it clear in an official address that the 
United States will not abandon this 
exposed outpost, any more than any 
other part of free Europe. For Euro 
peans, long and unnecessarily nervous 
about a “trigger-happy” America 
now show some signs of worry thal 


America might quit in the face of? } 


nibbling Soviet offensive. 
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T was only a few weeks ago that 

I succeeded in getting hold of a 
copy of Vladimir Nabokov’s Lolita. 
More than two months before that, I 
; had held it in my hands in a book 
store in Athens while a lady clerk, 
very clean and genteel, stood smirk- 
ing beside me, having watched me 
_ extricate it from a pile of pedestrian 
| pornography composed by hacks 
| called improbable names like Akbar 





del Piombo. Perhaps I only imag- 
\, ined it, but she seemed so clearly to 
Bi condescend to me, so unmistakably 
' to consider it beneath her station to 

engage in such transactions (she had 
| to make a living, of course, and she 
did not hold it against me person- 
ally) that I left finally without buy- 
ing the book. 

If I could only have said or done 
something to make it clear that I was 
not just another provincial American 
professor on a moral toot (after all, 
I was precisely a provincial Ameri- 
can professor), but a reader who has 
relished for a long time Nabokov’s 
oblique. unidiomatic war on our cul- 
ture, and who. .. . It would not really 
have been the point, even if I could 
have said it. Either way, it is a trap. 

I remember quite vividly my an- 
guish at the antiseptic air of Dr. 
Alfred Kinsey, through whose labora- 
tories and library I traveled once in 
a group of visitors. After boasting to 
us that he possessed the largest col- 
lection of pornography outside the 
Vatican (a pale-blue, Protestant twin- 
kle to send home the jest!), he in- 
vited us back whenever we wished to 
consult one of his volumes. But it was 
all so scientific and enlightened, from 
the moment he first flung open his 
I cabinet full of larger-than-life models 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


By Leslie A. Fiedler 


Author, “An End to Innocence” 


of genitalia to the moment he left us 
before an open, illustrated piece of 
erotica, in which one had to count all 
of the naked limbs to get an approxi- 
mate idea of how many were doing 
what in which direction to whom. It 
was all so obviously intended to de- 
liver us from the trap of ignorance, 
in which sex was felt to be prob- 
lematical and painful and important, 
that I could not bring myself to re- 
enter the place even to look at some 
books that I had been searching for 
for years. I did compose a letter to 
him in my head, explaining that if it 
were understood that my interest was 
completely non-scientific, that in a 
pornographic book I would, like any 
slob, be seeking the titillation proper 
to pornography, I would consider 
using, etc., etc. 

The good doctor is dead, however, 
and my letter unsent. I once had a 
dream that he had died and was 
found in his white office, beside a 
white chair, with a strand of wet sea- 
weed about his throat; but if there 
were any such tokens of the aveng- 
ing Great Goddess at the scene of 
his actual death, the newspaper ac- 
counts did not report them. 

I am not a true lover of pornogra- 
phy in any case. The one time I 
entered a full-fledged “dirty book 
store”—where, behind a soiled cre- 
tonne curtain which sagged from 
hook to hook, one could rent for 50 
cents an hour items too precious to 
sell—I felt choked for air. Some- 
where between white tile and greasy 
cretonne, I take my stand; and my 
dirty writers are the Marquis de Sade 
and Edmund Wilson, Nabokov and 
D. H. Lawrence. A snobbish, tight 
circle, to be sure, but wide enough 


On Becoming a Dirty Writer 


to make me kin with men around the 
world: from the grey-robed Chinese 
scholar, who led me into a bazaar 
that apparently paid him a commis- 
sion on all copies he promoted of 
bootlegged editions of Huxley and 
Lawrence, to the anonymous Mon- 
tana roomer who lived in my house 
last year and swiped my copy of the 
uncut Lady Chatterley’s Lover. He (or 
someone else—there is a rude equity 
in events) left behind in its place 
some twenty copies of old Reader’s 
Digests and one The Power of Posi- 
tive Thinking (mint). 

It is true enough (at least, I can- 
not doubt it) that only the sex organs 
and the sex act any longer provide 
possibilities for images of the failures 
or triumphs of love strong enough to 
blast us out of complacency or ennui. 
It is pornography which has kept 
open these possibilities; in its lowest, 
crudest, most nearly illiterate exam- 
ples, it has preserved sex from senti- 
mentality, and has kept vivid the 
sense that love lives, after all, intra 
urinam et faeces. This fact, once 
known and confessed by any good 
orthodox theologian, now is chiefly 
learned by horny adolescents out of 
under-the-counter books. It is to such 
books that the serious writer about 
passion must go to school; yet to be 
classed with mere pornography, to 
be tossed into the same heap as Akbar 
del Piombo and read behind the 
greasy curtain, is to endure not only 
degradation but falsification. Espe- 
cially in America this is a real threat, 
where Boccaccio is known as the au- 
thor of a dirty book, and anyone who 
leans against a drugstore window 
learns that Balzac is the writer of 
Droll Stories. 


All of which is a prelude to a con- 
fession that I, too, have become a 
dirty writer and that I do not know 
quite how to take it. The October 
issue of Esquire has been banned in 
Knoxville, Tennessee because of my 
story “Nude Croquet”; and a travel- 
ing representative of a publisher for 
whom I am doing a freshman text- 
book reports that no text of mine will 
be adopted in a Tennessee school. 
“Nevuh in an honest Tennessee 
school, suh!” I hear the dean of 
some mountain-bound school of edu- 
cation saying—turning it in my 
imagination into an old-fashioned 
agit-prop play about the fate of art 
in the decadent South. It is more than 
amusing, though amusing enough (I 
am told, for instance, that a paper- 
back reproduction of Michelangelo’s 
Sistine Chapel murals has been 
banned in the same town); it is a 
little dismaying, too. 

The authorities in Knoxville are 
apparently afraid that the game I 
describe might 
doubtless among those juvenile delin- 
quents about whom it is fashionable 
to be concerned these days. But they 
have apparently not read beyond my 
title, since my point is precisely how 
hard it is to strip naked—and how 
terrible! I had written a story, I 
thought, about youth and age, hus- 
bands and wives, success and failure, 
accommodation and revolt—and espe- 
cially about the indignity of the fail- 
ing flesh—all of which is, it seems to 
me, a dirty enough story, the dirty 
story we all live. It is not, however, 
dirty in any of the senses understood 
by the guardians of morality in Ten- 
nessee, or even by the legal advisers 
of Esquire, who insisted upon the 
excision of two dirty jokes, thus 
sparing the youth of Knoxville an- 
other assault on their morals. They 
were rather good jokes, too, I feel 
bound to maintain, 
grimy way, and quite to the point. 

Yet what upsets me most, I must 


become a fad— 


in their own 


confess, is not finally the excision 
or the banning, but the fact that 
“Nude Croquet” is already slated to 
be the lead story in a paperback col- 


lection. I do not really believe it my- 
self; I certainly do not like to believe 
it, but a small, nasty voice keeps re- 
peating inside my head: 

“Do you think, chump, that the 
publishers are interested in your tech- 
nical skill at keeping ten major char- 
acters distinct and moving inside so 
small a compass? Or that they care 
about how well you have caught the 
pathos and comedy of success and 
varicose veins arriving together? Ad- 
mit it, friend, like Boccaccio and Bal- 
zac (might as well name the big 
ones!) you’ve made it. The heirs of 
Kinsey are already finding room on 
their shelves—and you may yet live 
to be read behind the cretonne cur- 
tain in Tia Juana.” 








I keep remembering a propheti 
lady who once wrote to Partisan R,. 
view protesting a spate of pomo. 
graphic literature, including an eg. 
lier story of mine. She had, however, 
confused me hopelessly (and improb. 
ably!) with Mary McCarthy, and / 


certainly had no influence on the 






guardians of the newsstands in Ten. 





nessee, who do not in any case read 
the Partisan Review. How lonely and 

silly her protest looked in the a 
pages of that solidly advanced maga. 
zine, and how I laughed at her asser. 
tion! I keep thinking that, things 
having turned out for me as they ; 
have, the only decent thing would be 
to drop her a belated line and tell her 

how right she was. 





Novels That Mock 


By William Bittner 





Contributor, “Saturday Review,” N. Y. “Post” 


HE WORK that parodies itself, or 

literary hoax, has a long tradi- 
tion in American literature, but dour 
people are still being fooled by it. 
Edgar Allan Poe’s first tales, intended 
as parodies, were praised for the 
qualities he intended to mock. His 
Narrative of Arthur Gordon Pym was 
questioned only for its veracity, even 
though it is obviously a symbolic 
novel and not a true story. Nor did 
Herman Melville consider fictional 
forms sacrosanct. The liberties he 
took with the form of the novel led 
to the high seriousness of Moby Dick, 
but his most delightful piece of satire, 
The Confidence Man, brought on a 
critical scolding that discouraged 
him from publishing another work 
until he was an old man. 

In calling The Confidence Man a 
satire, I do not mean to suggest that 
it is the same kind of writing as 
Gulliver’s Travels—even though that 
classic of satires made some pretty 
sharp fun of the popular and moral- 
izing literature of its day. We are 
concerned here with literary satires, 
books that poke fun at the follies of 








men as expressed in the books they | 
write and read for entertainment. 
They say, as it were: If this is what 
people choose to flex their minds on 
when their time is their own, what 
sort of nonsense must go through 
their heads the rest of the time? 
This question is not the puritan 
cal cliché it seems at first to be 
Although I doubt that comic books 
are responsible for juvenile delin- 
quency, and I have no doubt that 
Sunday School papers inspire utterly 
no virtue in the young, popular en: ° 
tertainment has a decided, although 
subtle, effect on all of us. Some years 
ago Kenneth S. Lynn demonstrated, 
in a book called The Dream of Suc 
cess, that the Horatio Alger stories 
molded the meaning of “success” fot 
the generation that grew up reading 
them; and it is obvious that much 
of the confusion even hardheaded 
businessmen experience in observing 
the postwar generation results from 
an unconscious identification, on the 
part of older people, with the Alget 
tradition. They feel that success and 
virtue are somehow related to each 
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other, while the young see no con- 
nection between the two. 

The best joshing the Horatio Alger- 
type fable ever got was A Cool Mil- 
lion, by Nathanael West. It contains 


every Alger mannerism, from stuffy 


diction to the hero’s stopping the 
runaway carrying a rich girl to sure 
destruction; but every episode turns 
out disastrously for the poor but 
honest boy. He saves the girl he loves 
from a “fate worse than death,” only 
to have her turn up in a peculiarly 
perverted house of prostitution. The 
real genius of West, however, was 
his ability to make fun of more than 
one thing at a time; and this is pre- 
cisely what kept his work from being 
understood when it first appeared. In 
A Cool Million he pointed out that a 
competitive society, fanatic to the 
point of calling successful rascality 
virtue and uncalculated honesty sin, 
is a perfect breeding ground for to- 
talitarianism. 

Unfortunately, West did not live to 
produce his equivalent of The Confi- 
dence Man. His first book, The 
Dream Life of Balso Snell, is a com- 
edy of delusions, but it is concerned 
only with pretension in art and love. 
Miss Lonelyhearts mocks the mythol- 
ogy of courtly love in its most sordid 
aspects at the same time that it plays 
the hardboiled newspaperman theme 
out of key. It is a book of great 
power, and has been recognized as 
such; but his masterpiece is The Day 
of the Locust. The worth of novels 
that treat the form of the novel friv- 
olously is surely made evident in any 
comparison of this book with Nor- 
man Mailer’s The Deer Park, a work 
written seriously on the same theme. 
Both books have been grossly mis- 
understood by critics who believe, in 
spite of the entire history of Ameri- 
can literature, that a novel should be 
judged on how faithfully it reflects 
actual life; but in symbolizing Amer- 
ica through Hollywood, its illusion 
factory, West was concerned with the 
effect its shams have on the nation, 
while Mailer limited himself to the 
horrible effect being America’s royal- 
ty has on the people of Hollywood. 
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Mailer has commented that the lit- 
erary novel is taking on many of the 
details of pornography, while the 
sexy books that are turned out in 
Paris for the tourist trade are be- 
coming more literary. Some day 
soon, he speculated, those two elec- 
trodes will come close enough to- 
gether so that a spark will jump across 
—and the outcome will be a vitally 
new kind of novel. 

Lolita, by Vladimir Nabokov, may 
not be that novel, but it is the near- 
est thing to it we have yet. Published 
in Paris after having been rejected 
by a slew of American publishers, it 
was printed in condensed form in the 
second issue of The Anchor Review. 
Even in fragmentary form, its unique 
characteristics show through. The 
central character, as F. W. Dupee 
says, is “a thorough creep,” with a 
taste for little girls. Lolita, his chief 
victim, is not innocent but seduces 
him as much as he does her, and 
leaves him after careful planning for 
another satyr. Our mores are shocked 
while our morals are mocked. Lolita 
is a book that is profound and seri- 
ous in its intent, while it is at the 
same time a parody of a porno- 
graphic novel. 

Comparison of the freely-circu- 
lated cut version with the under-the- 
counter original edition demonstrates 
that Lolita is more parody than por- 
nography. The passages in The 
Anchor Review suggest a more sexy 
novel than the complete work actual- 
ly is. All the themes are present in 
the shorter version, but the cut pas- 
sages play exquisite variations to 


mock and reveal the psychological 
quirks of the central character along 
with the oddities of society. Lolita is 
disturbing not because of sex details 
—there are very few—but because 
it analyzes. Humbert Humbert, the 
main character, is an intelligent man 
aware that he is at the mercy of his 
perversity and astonishingly sensitive 
to the weaknesses of others. The 
reader does not identify with him, 
but probes personality with him, and 
this, not the subject matter, produces 
the shock. We see ourselves through 
the character and not as the charac- 
ter; thus, instead of “willingly sus- 
pending disbelief’ as in a conven- 
tional piece of fiction, we arrive at 
emotional impact through the use 
of the intellect. 

Gradually the influence of this and 
similar books is being felt in our 
popular culture. Much detective fic- 
tion is concerned with the meaning 
of crime and the narrow line of dis- 
tinction between the pursuer and the 
pursued, rather than making the 
Tory assumption that we are all “ins” 
at war with the “outs.” Science- 
fiction is beginning to seek meaning 
in our technological progress. The 
most conservative of “businessman” 
novels is ambivalent about the effect 
material success has on a human 
being. Art as a mirror held up to 
life has little meaning today, for 
science provides much better mir- 
rors; but humor, satire, parody have 
always been effective in restoring 
perspective to our own eyes. Rather 
than creating art for art’s sake, these 
writers do it for our sake. 
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By John Unterecker 


Paperbacks for Christmas 


HICH of the paperbacks pub- 

lished during the last year 
might make good stuffing for a book- 
lover’s Christmas stocking? 1957 
was a bonanza year for the soft-cover 
books, and of the hundreds of good 
titles published I have been able to 
review only about fifty. This week, 
therefore, I want to discuss very 
briefly some of the best of those 
which I missed. 

Let’s start with the American scene. 
William Carlos Williams’s In the 
American Grain (New Directions 
Paperbook, $1.25) and two extremely 
interesting anthologies edited by 
Perry Miller, The American Puritans 
and The American Transcendentalists 
(Anchor, $1.25 each), should head 
the list. Williams’s book, though re- 
printed late in 1956 and technically 
outside the range of this article, sets 
out to explore the foundations of the 
American character through an ex- 
amination of the lives and letters of 
those men who were instrumental in 
creating America. It is a difficult, rich 
work which accomplishes its object: 
It makes our past alive. Miller’s an- 
thologies, assembling sermons, poems 
and essays from such of our most 
articulate ancestors as Cotton Mather, 
Edward Taylor, Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, Margaret Fuller and Henry 
David Thoreau, let that past speak 
for itself. The best of Thoreau is also 
available in The Portable Thoreau 
(Viking, $1.45), which offers all of 
Walden and a generous selection from 
the letters, essays and poems. 

Though there have been several 
paperback editions of Moby Dick, 
both abridged and unabridged, and 
even one comic-book version, the rest 
of Melville has been relatively hard 
to come by in inexpensive editions. 
Grove Press, in reprinting White 
Jacket ($1.45), Melville’s great novel 
of the horrors of life on a 19th- 


ae 


century man-of-war, and Pierre 
($2.45), his grim study of that hand- 
some innocent whose marriage to his 
own illegitimate sister led inexor- 
ably to murder and tragic death, has 
performed a very real service. So, 
too, has Grosset’s Universal Library 
in reprinting in The Shorter Novels 
of Herman Melville ($1.25) four of 
Melville’s best short works: Benito 
Cereno, Billy Budd, Bartleby the 
Scrivener and The Encantadas. 

Three important regional histories 
have also recently been reprinted: 
Verner W. Crane’s The Southern 
Frontier, 1670-1732 (Ann Arbor 
Books, $1.45), Walter Prescott 
Webb’s The Great Plains (Universal 
Library, $1.45) , and J. Frank Dobie’s 
account of the development of the 
Southwest in terms of its cattlemen 
and the breed they made famous, 
The Longhorns (Universal Library, 
$1.25). And for those who want a 
pocket guide to everything Western, 
there is This Is the West (Signet, 
$.35), a combination history, sight- 
seer’s manual, cookbook and bibliog- 
raphy. 

And what of modern America? 
Two very opposite—though, I suspect, 
interrelated—aspects of it are pre- 
sented in Benjamin Fine’s study of 
juvenile crime, 1,000,000 Delinquents 
(Signet, $.50), and William H. 
Whyte’s much-publicized account of 
a luckier group of adults, The Organi- 
zation Man (Anchor, $1.45). Both of 
these books, though hardly cheerful 
Christmas presents, should lead their 
readers to some sober New Year’s 
resolutions. 

Considerably iore in the Christmas 
spirit is The Mentor Book of Relig- 
ious Verse (Mentor, $.50), Horace 
Gregory and Marya Zaturenska’s 
tasteful and unhackneyed anthology 
of devotional poetry. Other anthol- 
ogies which might well serve the 


holiday season are Oscar Williams's 
The Silver Treasury of Light Verse 
(Mentor, $.50), R. P. Falk’s very 
funny collection of American parody 
and satire, The Antic Muse (Ever. 
green, $1.45), and Donald Hall, 
Robert Pack and Louis Simpson’s 
brilliant collection of poetry by 
writers under 40, The New Poets of 
England and America (Meridian, 
$1.45). The last collection especially, 
it seems to me, is a very important 
book for anyone interested in the 
direction of modern poetry. Present: 
ing as it does 52 of the most interest- 
ing writers of the younger generation, 
it gives us a comprehensive glimpse of 
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the texture of our times. Though this | 


may not be one of those history- 
making anthologies which catch and 
set the taste of an era, it could be. 
This is a Christmas present the literate 
reader should give himself. 

The paperbacks have always pro- 
vided a generous selection from phi- 
losophy. Two sets recently published 
would make fine gifts for the reader 
interested in a sampling of the major 
philosophers. Mentor’s six volumes, 
The Mentor Philosophers, published 
at $.50 each, survey philosophy from 
Medieval times to the present. In 
each volume, selections from the phi- 


losophers are interspersed with ana- ~ 


lytical comment. Phoenix Books’ Phi- 
losophers Speak for Themselves series 
offers somewhat longer selections, 
dips farther back into the past, and 
is considerably more expensive than 
the Mentor set. The first two volumes, 
From Thales to Plato and From 
Aristotle to Plotinus, sell for $1.5) 
each. The second two, From Descartes 
to Locke and Berkeley, Hume and 
Kant, sell for $1.75. Meridian has 
also recently published an interesting 
anthology of selections from Dosto- 
yevsky, Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, Rilke, 
Kafka, Jaspers, Heidegger, Sartre and 
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Camus under the title Existentialism 
from Dostoyevsky to Sartre ($1.45). 
The collection is edited by Walter 
Kaufmann, who provides a long in- 
troductory essay. 

Though not precisely philosophy, a 
fine book that is well worth reading 
is Lucien Price’s Dialogues of Alfred 
North Whitehead (Mentor, $.50). 
These records of the dinner and 
after-dinner conversation of the great 
mathematician-philosopher reveal him 
to have been a person of very genu- 
ine warmth whose wisdom in practi- 
cal matters was quite as impressive 
as his work in symbolic logic. 

Art has never been very success- 
fully transferred to the paperbacks. 
The pages are in most cases too small 
for good reproduction; the cost of 
plates often forces the publisher into 
none-too-successful offset processes. 
The result is that books about art are 
more widely available than reproduc- 
tions of art itself. Of the books about 
art produced this year, the first in- 
stalments of two sets are especially 
noteworthy. Volumes I and II of 
Arnold Hauser’s monumental The 
Social History of Art ($1.25 each) 
were published by Vintage Books, and 
Volume I of Elizabeth G. Holt’s A 
Documentary History of Art ($1.45) 
was published by Anchor. Hauser’s 
two volumes trace the relationship 
between the artist and his society 
from the prehistoric era to the ba- 
roque period, The last two volumes, 
which will bring the story down to 
modern times, are promised for next 
year. Mrs. Holt’s book is a wonderful 
companion volume to Hauser. Of- 
fering crucial documents of the Mid- 
dle Ages and the Renaissance in good 
translations, she lets us see how the 
artists themselves faced and solved 
their problems. 

In reprinting in one volume Sergei 
Eisenstein’s Film Form and The Film 
Sense, Meridian Books makes a first- 
rate double feature available to a wide 
audience. Eisenstein’s comments on 
motion pictures as an art form rep- 
resent the mature thought of one of 
film’s great masters. 

Poetics of Music in the Form of 
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Six Lessons (Vintage, $.95), by an- 
other master of his art, Igor Stravin- 
sky, attempts to set down for the lay- 
man “an explanation of music as I 
conceive it.” For those inclined espe- 
cially to improvisation, Grove Press 
has published André Hodeir’s Jazz, 
Its Evolution and Essence (Evergreen, 
$1.45), which traces the history of 
jazz from its inception to the death 
of Charlie Parker in March 1955. 
And, lest Gilbert and Sullivan fans 
feel left out in the Christmas cold, 
Saint Martin’s Press offers a two- 
volume set of The Savoy Operas 
($1.25 each). Volume I comprises 
the complete texts of The Mikado, 
H. M. S. Pinafore, The Gondoliers, 
Patience, Princess Ida and The Grand 
Duke. Volume II includes Jolanthe, 
Ruddigore, The Yeomen of the Guard, 
The Sorcerer, The Pirates of Pen- 
zance, Trial by Jury and Utopia 
Limited. 

I don’t feel really competent to 
discuss last year’s enormous output in 
the area of scientific and technical 
matters, but I do want to recommend 
one title to the interested reader with 
a fairly limited background in sci- 


ence. Great Essays in Science (Pocket 
Library, $.35) is exactly what it says 
it is—a collection of short papers by 
such major men of science as Freud, 
Einstein, Darwin, Oppenheimer, 
Whitehead and Eddington. More im- 
portant than the fact that famous 
men wrote them, though, is the fact 
that the essays are remarkably read- 
able, written for—not down to— 
mature minds. 

There are dozens of other books I 
would like to mention, ranging all 
the way from George Philip Krapp’s 
fine verse translation of Chaucer’s 
Troilus and Cressida (Modern Li- 
brary Paperback, $.95) to Beacon’s 
reissue, under the title Scott's Last 
Expedition ($1.95), of those tragic 
journals of Captain R. F. Scott which 
eloquently record the events of his 
second and fatal Antarctic expedition. 
But there simply isn’t space for every- 
thing. Other than those which I have 
already commented on in other NEW 
LEADER reviews, these paperbacks 
seem to me among the best of the 
1957 crop, books which might well 
be worth bearing in mind in last- 
minute gift shopping. 
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On SCREEN 


MURRAY 


0 JUDGE mainly by what I’ve seen 
Wie local screens the past few 
years, I’d have to say that Federico 
Fellini is the last Italian director of 
any considerable talent still striving 
to make truthful and important mov- 
ies in the spirit of postwar realism 
(or, if you prefer, neo-realism) that 
distinguished such now famous films 
as Open City, Paisan, Shoeshine and 
The Bicycle Thief. Cabiria, his latest 
effort, is no major work of art and 
is, in fact, somewhat inferior to both 
La Strada and I Vitelloni (which 
I consider his best film); but it is 
nevertheless so far above the frivolous 
comedies, lugubrious spectacles and 
sentimental pieces of claptrap now 
being foisted on us from the Mediter- 
ranean area that one must be grate- 
ful, if only for the fact that it is 
apparently still possible, though dif- 
ficult, to produce a serious movie in 
Italy. 

In Cabiria, Fellini has attempted an 
admittedly cosmic theme—the preser- 
vation of innocence in a world of 
corruption—and if the movie does 
not quite succeed, I think it must be 
because the very grandeur of the 
idea requires an artistic conception 
not quite so banal as the one about 
the prostitute with the heart of gold. 

In any case, Giulietta Masina, Fel- 
lini’s wife, more than makes up for 
any deficiencies in the script with a 
brilliant performance in the title role 
of a cheap little Roman streetwalker 
who somehow never loses her basic 
and touching innocence, her child- 
hood dreams of romance and respect- 
ability, her seemingly limitless ca- 
pacity to trust and believe in other 
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people despite a harrowing series of 
shattering disillusionments. Miss Ma- 
sina’s portrayal of this character is 
subtle, beautifully worked out in even 
the most minor details (the way she 
dresses herself, listens to the radio, 
the small, precise facial expressions 
that delineate every fleeting emotion) 
and imparts to the entire film an aura 
of truth that serves effectively to link 
the various episodes together. Her 
characterization is particularly poign- 
ant during a scene in which, under 
hypnosis and before a brutal variety- 
hall audience, she acts out an imagi- 
nary encounter with the young Loch- 
invar of her dreams. 

With this film, Miss Masina estab- 
lishes herself as an actress of great 
range and depth, not just a sensitive 
clown with mobile features and the 
gift of pathos. Her performance in 
La Strada, for instance, was so Chap- 
linesque that, though a beautiful thing 
in its own way, it jarred badly 
against the realistic structure of the 
rest of the movie, most especially in 
contrast to an equally powerful but 
differently keyed performance from 
Anthony Quinn. 

Despite all this praise for Miss 
Masina, I don’t want to give the 
impression that Cabiria is an other- 
wise listless movie. Several scenes, 
especially those in which Fellini 
strives to capture the exact, compli- 
cated nuances of life on the fringes of 
the twilight world of petty crime, are 
as sharp and vivid as anything he 
has done. And there is always that 
scrupulous attention to detail that has 
become identified with his work. 
Technically, the film is also far above 





By William Murray 


The Decline of 


Italian Realism 


the average European product and 
some of the pictorial effects are out. 
standing, notably a scene toward the 
end in which the girl confronts her ) 
last betrayer above the deep, sun. 
struck basin of a volcanic lake. 

The pleasure I derived from Co 
biria, as contrasted to my irritation 
with such other recent Italian films 
as Frisky and Gold of Naples, makes 
me all the more aware of the astound. 
ing, almost total decay of the virile 
young industry that flowered in Italy 
during the late Forties. 

Since 1952, the Italian movie in- 
dustry has turned its back on realism 
and has been trying, with very in- 
different success, to emulate Holly. 
wood. The reasons for this are far | 
too complex to go into here in any 
detail, but some of the blame at least | 
can be laid on an Italian moviegoing | 

é 





public that never supported its own 
product. 

Vittorio De Sica once admitted 
in an interview that without Ameri- 
can distribution he could never have 
afforded to continue making his kind | 
of film. Italians were not only apa- 
thetic to neo-realism, but often open- 
ly hostile, and considerable official 
pressure was eventually brought to 
bear upon producers who insisted on 
portraying life as it was. This pres- 
sure, both economic and _ political, 
was actively supported by the Amer- 
ican Catholic Church, which was dis- 
tressed at the possible widespread 
dissemination of uncensored foreign 
films in the U.S. after the Supreme 
Court decision in The Miracle case.1 ‘ 
was present at a meeting in the spring 
of 1952 when an American monsi- 
gnor, ex-head of the Legion of De- 
cency, made the initial attempt to per- 
suade Italian producers to adopt the 
Production Code. 

Anyway, what with one thing and 
another, we now have Rossellini in 
India, De Sica reduced to playing 
comedy roles in mildly amusing pot- 
boilers, and Zampa, Castellani and 
Visconti confined to cinematic ob- 
livion. It was an awfully short renais- 
sance, but at least we can be thankful 
for Fellini. 
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TRILLING 


F ONE went to the theater for an 
er only of its craft, if 
superlative acting and staging were 
all that were required of a play to 
establish the illusion of dramatic 
reality, The Rope Dancers would 
surely be a striking addition to the 
current theatrical season. Morton 
Wishengrad’s first Broadway offering 
could scarcely be better acted and 
mounted, 

At the head of the cast stands— 
looms, one should say—Siobhan Mc- 
Kenna, a woman of such electric 
power held under such remarkable 
control that it is almost more than 
one has a right to ask that anyone 
else on the stage with her make him- 
self adequately felt. Here is an actress 
still young in the theater, but among 
present-day performers I know no 
one to compare with her, and not 
only because of her high voltage, 
which is birthright, but because of 
what she has already learned about 
the use of her body and voice. 

Miss McKenna has the rare ability 
to fill the stage with quiet. It isn’t 
yet true that she makes no single un- 
necessary movement, but it is unmis- 
takable that that’s her goal, and al- 
ready she has an economy that would 
mark her out even among the vet- 
erans. As for her voice, it is naturally 
lovely, but what transcends endow- 
ment is her ability not to speak, not 
to allow herself to be hurried, what- 
ever the pressure from across the 
footlights. I could write pages about 
the complex joy of watching Miss 
McKenna hold back a line, it is so 
seldom one encounters such a proud 
and proper tyranny—an actress who 
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STG: 


By Diana Trilling 


understands that it is the job of her 
art not to flatter but to master her 
audience, not to defer to our anxious 
demands on her but fiercely to as- 
sume her superiority and impose 
herself. 

Anyone on the same stage with 
this much controlled energy is bound 
to suffer a diminution and it is much 
to their credit that Miss McKenna’s 
colleagues—Art Carney in the role 
of a windy would-be writer, Joan 
Blondell as an ample-bosomed salt-of- 
the-earth daughter of nature of the 
sort that is supposed to inhabit any 
self-respecting slum, Beverly Luns- 
ford as a tortured statement of juve- 
nile psychopathology, and all the 
minor actors, too—meet her compe- 
tition with grace as well as valor. 
But no effort of performance or di- 
rection compensates for content in a 
play. Despite the atmosphere of sig- 
nificance which surrounds The Rope 
Dancers, one looks in vain for the 
source of its intensity either in 
thought or in understood emotion. 

The Hyland family about which 
Mr. Wishengrad is writing is not 
without its resemblance to Eugene 
O’Neill’s Tyrones in Long Day’s 
Journey. Both plays are set at the 
turn of the century and deal with 
American families of Irish back- 
ground; and both are concerned with 
the intermingled talent for love and 
destructiveness which is so often the 
cement of family life. But the juxta- 
position of the two plays brings into 
cruel focus the essential failure of 
The Rope Dancers. If both play- 
wrights share a taste for leading 
us into the darker places of human 


Siobhan McKenna Triumphs, Helen 
Hayes Postures in New Offerings 


behavior, this is the beginning and 
end of any similarity in their ap- 
proach to their chosen material. It 
can be put quite simply that what 
makes it useful to suffer O’Neill’s 
psychological explorations but mere- 
ly wilful or morbid to endure Mr. 
Wishengrad’s is the fact that Long 
Day’s Journey makes sense in terms 
of a recognizable reality and The 
Rope Dancers does not. 

It has become cliché to say of 
O’Neill that he had a poor gift for 
language. Of Mr. Wishengrad, the 
opposite can be reported; he has a 
more than common command and 
flexibility. But like his Mr. Hyland, 
for whom articulateness is the always- 
available means of side-stepping re- 
sponsibility, Mr. Wishengrad evades 
his responsibility both to his charac- 
ters and to his listeners by laying 
down a barrage of psychological talk 
of a kind which, in our culture, is 
guaranteed to be evocative of “impor- 
tant” ideas and emotions. 

Whereas the rather tuneless lan- 
guage of Long Day’s Journey is 
the instrument for communicating 
O’Neill’s knowledge of his charac- 
ters, the Chekhov-derived language of 
The Rope Dancers is a device for 
suggesting meanings which are actu- 
ally not present in the play. Mr. Wish- 
engrad’s dialogue is not an instru- 
ment of communication; it is merely 
a stimulus to our own processes of 
free association. And since there is 
nothing to which a contemporary au- 
dience associates more readily and 
grandly than psychopathology, we 
should not be surprised that Brooks 
Atkinson writes of The Rope Dancers, 
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in the Times, that it restores the 
Broadway theater as a palace of truth. 

Certainly the life of the Hyland 
family has no dearth of psychological 
horrors with which to stimulate such 
a fashionable response. Niggardly in- 
deed is O’Neill’s offering of drug 
addicts and drunkards compared to 
Mr. Wishengrad’s Mrs. Hyland, who 
thinks her daughter was born with a 
sixth finger on one of her hands be- 
cause Mr. Hyland defiled their mar- 
riage bed the night the child was 
conceived and who, in her shame, 
keeps the child mittened and impris- 
oned in their tenement flat and final- 
ly drives her to convulsions, St. 
Vitus dance, and death—all of these 
enlivening symptoms acted out, by 
the way, right before our eyes. It 
may be an experience of truth for 
Mr. Atkinson to be reminded of the 
range and variety of our sick possi- 
bilities without any ordering of the 
data. But myself, I found it only an 
assault on the nerves. 


EAN ANOUILH’s Time Remembered 
J is an offense of a quite different 
sort, an infringement of what I take 
to be a cardinal rule of the theater— 
that no actor or actress has a right 
to be on both sides of the footlights 
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at once. I do not mean that Helen 
Hayes actually takes off from the 
stage and circulates among the audi- 
ence; not physically, that is. But it 
amounts to the same thing: She keeps 
her physical distance but not her psy- 
chological separation from her audi- 
ence. She’s just as much on our side 
of the affair as her own, watching 
herself perform and all but visibly 
joining us in our appreciation of the 
fine effect. 

True, I remember Beatrice Lillie 
winking at a friend in the fourth row 
or, more likely, a stranger—it was a 
wink public as a neon sign—and I 
didn’t mind that a bit, in fact I loved 
it. She was always out in front ap- 
preciating her own cavortings; it was 
part of her appeal. I suppose the dif- 
ference lies in how we define a vehi- 
cle for a top-flight comedian and for 
a first lady of the theater. It would 
be an insult to Miss Lillie to ask that 
she respect the plays in which she 
appears. But it insults me if Miss 
Hayes doesn’t respect any play in 
which she appears, even a play like 
Time Remembered which is called a 
romantic comedy but is actually just 
a stage contrivance, neither particu- 
larly romantic nor very funny. 

Anyway, Miss Hayes romps, capers 
and postures through her role of the 
indulgent, fabulously rich aunt of a 
moony young man whom she under- 
takes to rescue from his memories of 
a former love affair with a famous 
dancer, now dead, by supplying him 
with the live image of his beloved in 
the person of a pretty little milliner. 
There is no intention of reality in the 
part as written, so Miss Hayes pro- 
vides her own reality. She supple- 
ments her display of technical virtu- 
osity by reminding us that at least 
she herself is real, that she is Helen 
Hayes and unconquerable and much 
loved, that she has been playing for 
many, many years and that she is 
now no longer young, though her zest 
and skill are as acute as ever. 

For the most part, it’s a subtle re- 
minder, compounded of a slight ex- 
aggeration here and a smirk there, 
but unhappily not to be missed—cer- 


tainly the first-night audience didn’ 
miss it and liked it, perhaps espe. 
cially the moment that was not subtle 
at all, when Miss Hayes did a balle 
dance. She did it perfectly well, of 
course, but with an unpardonable 
consciousness that here was Miss 
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DEAR EDITOR 


TRILLING 


Diana Trilling has written perceptively and 
to the point (NL, November 25) about the 
unreality which prevails in American thinking, 
both liberal and conservative, on the subject of 
the Soviet Union and the problem of peace. 
The pervading fault—and, therefrom, the fatal 
error—is the failure to realize what the Soviet 
Union is. 

This reader, concurring completely, cannot 
but wish that Mrs. Trilling had at some points 
expounded more precisely. In a context of 
“Senator Ellender’s view,” she says “we cannot 
accept the idea that the Soviet Union is an 
evil” and “we cannot... accept the idea that 
Russia recognizes no power except a might 
superior to her own.” What she means, surely, 
is not that “we cannot” but that he or they 
(the liberals and the conservatives of whom 
she speaks) will not—because they do not want 
to—perceive. In her use of “we”—there and 
before and after—in the sense of he or they 
or many or most of us, she indicts all, including 
herself. 

It has rightly been said: You cannot indict 
a whole nation. So, in fairness to all and with 
confusion for none, would it not be better to 
say in the conclusion: Now we all pay the 
price for their—not “our”—“delusions”; and 
“even as we” all “approach the final reckoning,” 
they still try to comfort themselves—and us— 
“with the same old fantasies.” 

Washington, D. C. Stantey K. Hornpeck 


Congratulations to Diana Trilling for putting 
the finger on what is wrong with most American 
reaction to the world situation: “On whatever 
side of the political fence and after all these 
years of incontrovertible proof, we cannot accept 
the idea that the Soviet Union is an evil with 
which there can be no compounding but only 
ceaseless battle on every conceivable front— 
including, when necessary, the military front. 
We cannot finally accept the idea that Russia 
recognizes no power except a might superior 
to her own.” This is the basic fact; until we 
accept it and act accordingly, we shall continue 
to flounder and lose. 

Unfortunately, in the same issue Reinhold 
Niebuhr (“The Conquest of Space”) makes a 
point for which there is no evidence when he 
says that once the U. S. has an ICBM equal 
to Russia’s “all defensive strategies will become 
impossible and the idea of victory and survival 
after victory will be irrelevant.” This in my 
judgment is just not so. Has Niebuhr never 
heard of the anti-missile missile or the plan for 
shelters? Obviously he does not want to hear 
of them since he actually hopes—save the 
mark!—that the U. S. will preserve a relative 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


“equality” in the nuclear arms race “lest the 
temptation of the superior side become too 
great.” This seems to me defeatism at its 
worst, so more power to Mrs. Trilling. 

Washington, D. C. Epcar ANSEL MowrerR 


In spite of Diana Trilling’s conviction that 
the first requirement for the U. S. is “military 
supremacy . .. this is the moral crisis of 
our times .. . this is the political reality we 
must now face ... the one task without which 
anything else we do has no meaning,” she is 
wrong, dangerously wrong. 

Assuring the survival of the human race is 
“the one task without which anything else we 
do has no meaning.” Military supremacy has 
ceased to have meaning. We must not rely 
on arms if we are to survive. 

Scarborough, N. Y. Eunice B. ARMSTRONG 


TROTSKY 


Since I agree with most of what William 
Henry Chamberlin writes in his excellent 
columns, I was amazed by his superficial state- 
ment that Milovan Djilas “stands out morally 
and intellectually as a more courageous and 
far-sighted man” than Trotsky (“Where the 
News Ends,” NL, November 18). 

Chamberlin bases his judgment on _ the 
premise that Trotsky failed to recognize that 
the bureaucratic degeneration in the Soviet 
Union was not the fault of one man but of 
the whole Communist theory and method. It 
is not true that Trotsky placed the blame for 
the bureaucratic degeneration on Stalin alone. 
He went to great lengths to explain the de- 
generation as a result of the backwardness of 
Russia and the failure of the European revolu- 
tion, especially the German revolution. Trotsky 
was wrong in disregarding the theory and 
practice of the Leninist party as an important 
factor in the degeneration, but he did not at- 
tribute it to one man. 

Trotsky was a prisoner of his theory that 
nationalized property in Russia made it a 
workers’ state, although a degenerated one, 
under Stalin. Does that make him intellectually 
and morally the inferior of Djilas, who was a 
Stalinist for many years during the worst days 
of Stalinism? (I do not mean to question the 
moral and intellectual courage of Djilas even 
when he was a Stalinist. He was then a 
prisoner of his Stalinist theories.) 

Had Chamberlin been in a position to fol- 
low the discussions in the Trotskyist movement 
about the nature of the Soviet Union, he would 
know that Djilas did not come out with some- 
thing startlingly new in presenting the con- 


cept that there is a new class in Russia. And I 
CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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DEAR EDITOR 





CONTINUED 


am certain that Chamberlin will agree that 
Djilas is somewhat less than profound when 
he propounds the theory that the Communist 
Revolution was essential to the industrial de- 
velopment of the backward countries. 

But neither the true ideas of Djilas, which 
are old, nor the new ones, which are false, 
detract from the tremendous value and signi- 
ficance of his book The New Class. Nor do they 


make him more or less morally and _intel- 
lectually courageous than Trotsky. Moral 
courage, and the correctness of a_ theory 


independently arrived at and honestly held in 
spite of virulent opposition, are not to be 
confused. 
Chicago ALBERT GOLDMAN 
Mr. Chamberlin replies: 

There are so many reservations in Albert 
Goldman’s letter that I don’t feel our view- 
points are as far apart as he seems to think. 
I would fully agree with these two sentences 
in his letter: 

“Trotsky was wrong disregarding the 
theory and practice of the Leninist party as an 
important factor in the degeneration, but he 
did not attribute it to one man. Trotsky was 
a prisoner of his theory that nationalized 
property in Russia made it a workers’ state, 
although a degenerated one, under Stalin.” 

I accept Goldman’s correction that Trotsky 
did not attribute this degeneration exclusively 
to Stalin, although his polemics against Stalin 
in the last years of his life were so understand- 
ably bitter that he sometimes conveyed this 
impression, At any rate, Goldman agrees with 
me that Trotsky never got out of the mental 
“prison” that led him and his followers to 
the absurd conclusion that it was the duty of 
the workers of the world to defend a state 
that was a most abominable tyranny. Djilas did 
get out of his mental prison—at the price of 
enduring an indefinite term of physical im- 
prisonment. That is why I believe he is morally 
and intellectually more courageous and _ far- 
sighted than Trotsky, who carried his doc- 
trinaire illusions with him to the grave. 


in 


blocks any sensible policy, I could not agree 
more. 

Protter goes on to say: “The extraordinary 
truth of the matter is that in the course of 
one brief year Soustelle succeeded in gaining 
the immense majority of the non-Moslem popu- 
lation to his way of thinking, and not the other 
way around, as Tas would have us believe.” 
This can only be determined by looking at 
the attitude of the overwhelming majority of 
non-Moslems now that they have undergone 
a year of the Soustelle treatment. 

What does one find? The non-Moslems still 
reject the single electoral college, still demon- 
strate against admitting Moslems into 
French administration, and still fight every 
other reform that would actually benefit non- 
Moslems. If Protter sees a change for the 
better, he is more fortunate than I am. 

I would admit, however, that the non-Moslems 
now have a common policy with Soustelle. 
Paris Sat Tas 
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In his letter of November 4, Benjamin Protter 
says that I completely misconstrued the ac- 
tions and motives of Jacques Soustelle in my 
article, “Another Fall in France” (NL, October 
14). 

On at least one point, 


though, we seem to 


agree. “Soustelle told me that ‘some of the 
worst enemies of France in Algiers’ were 
Frenchmen,” Protter writes. If this means that 


the reactionary attitude of these Frenchmen 
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in Mr (oopers building 


M*% a New Yorker shook his head, and 
not a few snickered, when they saw the 
“hole” in Peter Cooper’s new building. 


But to the benign gentleman with the ruff 
of graying whiskers it was all so simple: Some 
day someone would perfect the passenger 
elevator. 


The mere fact that there wasn’t one in 
1853 would mean little to a man who, with 
his own hands, had built and driven the first 
American locomotive. Whose money, and 
faith, were to help see the Atlantic Cable 
through all its disasters to final success. And 
who would “scheme out” a Panama Canal 
plan fourteen years before DeLesseps. 


But Peter Cooper’s belief in the future ran 
in a vein far deeper than simply the material. 
For his “building with a hole” was Cooper 
Union, the first’ privately-endowed tuition- 
free college in America. A place where me 
men and women of any race, faith, or politi 
opinion could enjoy the education which he, 


himself, had been denied. Peter Cooper’s 


dearest dream—which has continued to grow 
dynamically for nearly a century and today 
enriches America with thousands of creative 
thinkers, artists, and engineers. 


There is plenty of Peter Cooper’s confi- 
dence and foresight alive among Americans 
today. It is behind the wisdom with which 
more than 40,000,000 of us are making one 
of the soundest investments of our lives—in 
United States Savings Bonds. Through our 
banks and the Payroll Savings Plan where 
we work, we own and hold more than 
$41,000,000,000 worth of Series E and H 
Bonds. With our rate of interest—and the 
safety of our principal—guaranteed by the 
greatest nation on earth. You’re welcome to 
share in this security. Why not begin today? 


Now Savings Bonds are better than ever! 
Every Series E Bond bought since February 1, 
1957, pays 344% interest when held to matur- 
ity. It earns higher interest in the early years 
than ever before, and matures in only 8 years 
and 11 months. Hold your old E Bonds, too. 
They earn more as they get older. 
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